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THE WEEK. 


— elo 


A POLITICAL crisis of the first 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS magnitude occurred suddenly and 
AT HOME. unexpectedly yesterday week, 
when, in a division on a motion 
for the reduction of the salary of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Government was placed in a 
minority of seven. Mr. Campbell Bannerman at 
once tendered his resignation of the office of Secre- 
tary for War. His resignation was not accepted by 
the Prime Minister, but on Saturday the Cabinet as 
a whole resolved to place their resignations in the 
hands of Her Majesty. The Queen accepted the re- 
signations thus proffered on Saturday night, and on 
Sunday she commissioned Lord Salisbury to form an 
Administration. He kissed hands on Tuesday, and 
on the following day the Tory Whip moved the 
new writs for the election of four of the principal 
members of the new Administration. Thus, within 
the space of five days from the sudden and unlooked- 
for defeat of the Liberal Government in Committee 
of Supply, a new Government, in which both Tories 
and Liberal Unionists are included, was virtually 
installed in office. At the moment at which we 
write, the whole of the places in the new Adminis- 
tration have not been filled up, but the work of 
forming the Ministry seems to be proceeding 
smoothly, and there is no doubt that in a few days 
it will be completed. 


WE have summarised as briefly as possible the 
startling events of a week which must leave its mark 
on the page of English history. Elsewhere our 
readers will find recorded the story of the week told 
from day today. On this page we need only touch 
upon one or two significant points connected with 
this great political transformation. The first of 
these points is the character of the vote which 
proved fatal to the Rosebery Government. It was 
taken upon a proposal by Mr. Brodrick to reduce the 
vote of the Secretary for War by one hundred 
pounds, the reason given for the proposal being the 
unsatisfactory character of the statements made by 
Mr. Campbell Bannerman and Mr. Woodall as to the 
quantity of cordite ammunition in the possession of 
the War Office. Mr. Campbell Bannerman, acting 
as the spokesman of the permanent officials, and 
especially of Sir Redvers Buller, assured the House 
that the supply of this kind of ammunition was 
ample ; but, in accordance with well-established pre- 
cedent, he refused to state the exact amount in stock. 
If he had done so, he would have betrayed the in- 
terests of his country by revealing one of those 








secrets which every Government is bound to preserve. 
The Opposition, led by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, refused to accept the assurances of the 
Minister, and, by carrying the vote of censure, 
declared that they believed neither him nor the 
permanent officials for whom he spoke. It is unfor- 
tunate for the Unionist coalition that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who took so prominent a part in the debate, is 
the member of a family which has a very large 
pecuniary interest in the manufacture of cordite. 
It is still more unfortunate for the interests of the 
country at large that the Unionists, by their vote, 
should have struck a serious blow at the principles 
of official reticence and Ministerial responsibility. 
One of the first duties of the Liberal party, when it is 
brought face to face with the new Government, will 
be to insist that a full explanation is given by Mr. 
Campbell Bannerman’s successor as to the real state 
of this cordite question, and that ample reparation 
is made both to Mr. Campbell Bannerman himself 
and to the high officials at the War Office whose 
reputation has been so unjustly assailed. 





Ir is not necessary to dwell upon the curious, 
and, in a certain sense, suspicious, circumstances 
which attended the carrying of this momentous 
vote. The Unionists were, of course, entirely in 
their right in resorting to every possible expedient 
in order to defeat a Ministry to which they objected. 
That they took the citadel by surprise is not to be 
denied, nor can it be doubted that their manceuvre 
was what is now known in Parliamentary language 
as “a dirty trick.” But it must be borne in mind 
that the trick would not have succeeded if it had not 
been for the fatal weakening of the Administration 
which took place in the earlier days of last week. 
The withdrawal of the proposed grant for the 
Cromwell statue, the defection of some of the Irish 
members on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and 
the defeat of the Government in the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Factory Bill, proved that the end was 
at hand, and that Ministers could no longer rely 
upon that loyal support which they had a right to 
expect from all their followers. They fell, not be- 
cause of the strength of the Opposition, but because 
of the growing weakness on their own side. 





THE determination to resign office instead of 
reversing the vote of Friday, or dissolving, has been 
much criticised and freely attacked by Tory writers. 
It was not arrived at by the Cabinet until after 
prolonged discussion, and it is known that Ministers 
were divided in opinion upon the subject. Many of 
their followers would have been glad to see them 
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adopt another course. The injury done on Friday 
could not have been wiped out, but the immediate 
winding-up of the business of the session, and the 
dissolution of Parliament, whilst Lord Rosebery’s 
Government remained in office, would, we believe, 
have been more generally approved by the Liberal 
party than the course actually taken. That course 
was, however, both spirited and entirely justifiable, 
and nothing can be more ridiculous than the peevish 
complaints of those Unionists who profess to think 


themselves hardly used because Lord Rosebery and. 


his colleagues took them at their word. It must be 
remembered, too, that one of the charges brought 
most persistently against the late Government was 
that it was clinging to office for the mere sake of 
the advantages of power. That calumny, at least, 
has been decisively repudiated. 


THERE is good reason to believe that Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour were personally averse 
to taking office at this moment, but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Chamberlain was notoriously anxious to 
overthrow the Ministry at the earliest possible 
moment, and Mr. Chamberlain, it is clear, is just 
now the master of the fortunes of the Unionist 
party. Whatever distrust we may feel regarding 
him as a politician, and whatever dislike we may 
entertain for his personal character, we must, in 
common fairness, admit that he has for the present 
established his complete ascendency in the Unionist 
party. Why it should be so, it is rather difficult to 
explain. His own party in the House of Commons 
is feeble both in numbers and in intellectual force, 
and it is notorious that he is both distrusted and 
disliked by a large section of his Tory allies. Yet 
Lord Salisbury has been compelled to yield to his 
wishes; and when he kissed hands on Tuesday, he 
may almost be said to have done so as the nominee 
of the Member for West Birmingham. In the new 
Administration the offices given to the Liberal 
Unionists are, both in numbers and importance, 
altogether out of proportion to their Parliamentary 
strength. It is a Coalition Administration which has 
now been formed, and the coalition is of such a 
character that its maintenance will demand an 
extraordinary degree of self-denial on the part of 
those who represent the overwhelming majority of 
its supporters in the country. 





Tue dissolution will probably take place within 
the next ten or twelve days. It will, of course, be 
for the Liberal party, who are in a majority in the 
House of Commons, rather than for Ministers, to 
determine the exact date. But though the Liberals 
will insist upon the clearing up of the cordite question, 
and upon a full statement of the programme of the 
new Administration hpfore granting supplies, they 
will not offer anything like factious obstruction to 
their successors. They are, in fact, not less anxious 
for the appeal to the country than the Unionists 
themselves, and they look forward to the result of 
that appeal with confidence and equanimity. The 
splendid work done by the Liberal Government in 
every department of administration, the success 
with which it has maintained the great interests of 
the Empire throughout the world, the bountiful 
provision it has made for the Navy, and the stead- 
fastness with which it has adhered to the principles 
of democratic government, entitle it to the support 
of the people of Great Britain. Nor has it a less 
complete claim to the confidence and support of the 
people of Ireland, for it has represented throughout 
its existence the principle of conciliation towards 
that country. If the electors should decide that in 
spite of these things they prefer a reactionary 
Ministry—representing not a united party, but a 
coalition of heterogeneous units—they will, of 
course, vote for the candidates patronised by Lord 
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Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. In doing so, they 
will vote for the continued predominance of the 
House of Lords, and for the subjection of the 
popular Chamber to the will and the interests of 
a handful of. hereditary legislators. We cannot 
think so badly of our fellow-countrymen as to 
believe that they will do this, and we therefore 
await the coming contest with confidence in its 
ultimate result. 

Up to yesterday morning only eight of the new 
Ministerial appointments were as yet definitely 
known. Farther announcements, however, were 
expected to be made on Friday afternoon :— 

Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, the Marquis of 
Salisbury ; Lord President of the Council, the Duke of Devon- 
shire; First Lord of tho Treasury, Mr. Balfour ; Lord Chan- 
eellor, Lord Halsbury; Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. 
Chamberlain ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach; First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen; President 
of the Local Government Board, Mr. Chaplin. 

In addition to these it was tolerably certain that 
Mr. Courtney would be appointed Postmaster-General, 
and that the new Cabinet would reach the inconveni- 
ently large number of seventeen or eighteen members. 


THERE is no foundation for the insinuation, 
which has been printed in a Liberal newspaper, that 
Mr. Fowler has engaged in anything in the nature 
of a “transaction” with regard to his seat at 
Wolverhampton. Mr. Fowler, who might surely 
expect that Liberal journalists would show con- 
fidence rather than distrust in their dealings with 
him, has not, we believe, had any communication as 
yet with his constituents. But his majority is so large 
that it may well be that he will be returned without 
opposition. After the last General Election the 
same persons who are now assailing him accused 
him of having entered into a “transaction” by 
which he undertook not to support Liberal 
candidates in the Birmingham district on con- 
dition that he was not opposed at Wolver- 
hampton. The story was absolutely untrue. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Fowler spoke in from 
fifteen to twenty constituencies besides his own 
during the election, and at least four of the places 
where he spoke were in that very “ Birmingham 
district’ which he was supposed to have agreed to 
avoid. It would be interesting to know the motives 
of the authors of the false report of 1892, and the 
equally false statement that has now been made. 





THE stirring events of the past week have com- 
pletely overshadowed the important announcement 
which was made by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in the 
House of Commons only an hour or two before his 
own defeat. The resignation of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge must be regarded as one of the most sub- 
stantial achievements of the late Administration. 
The Duke was a worthy and patriotic officer, who 
did his duty to the best of his abilities in the great 
position he had held so long; but his continuance in 
office long after the age at which all subordinate 
officers, however distinguished, are compelled to 
retire, could not be defended. It was, besides, a 
standing obstacle to the great reforms in our naval 
and military administration which the leaders of both 
parties have long regarded as absolutely essential. 
Already the good fruits of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
achievement in securing the Duke’s resignation are to 
be seen. Itis the Duke's retirement which has made it 
possible for Lord Salisbury to place the Duke of 
Devonshire at the head of the Council of National 
Defence, which is to supervise the administration 
both of the army and of the navy. We congratu- 
late Lord Salisbury upon his wisdom in taking this 
important step, and we trust that the country will 
remember that it could not have been taken but for 
the wise and determined policy of the Liberal 
Minister who was selected as the object of the 
attack of the Unionist party last week. 
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THE crisis in Turkish affairs has 


ABROAD. been very dangerously complicated 
by a revolutionary outbreak near 
the Bulgarian frontier of Macedonia. The 


Porte and the Bulgarian Government have 
exchanged complaints as to the violation of their 
respective territories ; and, as the result, diplomatic 
relations between the two States have been broken 
off by the latter. Of course, the Great Powers— 
especially Austria—have good reasons for attempt- 
ing to close the incident. But the delay in the 
settlement of the Armenian question, and now pro- 
longed by the change of our Government, will give 
plenty of time for other disturbances to arise. 
Moreover, Said Pasha, the new Grand Vizier, is 
extremely insecure, and the Palace gang seems to be 
recovering the upper hand at Constantinople. If 
that is so, the Turkish Empire may soon be ablaze, 
and with it all Eastern Europe. 





THE termination of the Kiel festivities has been 
marked by no diminution in their brilliancy, and the 
foreign press is now proceeding to consider the solid 
results. Great dissatisfaction is expressed in Ham- 
burg at the present scale of tolls on the canal, which 
seems unfavourable to the coasting traffic; while a 
plan has been set on foot for encouraging Russian 
commerce to take advantage of the canal by the 
creation of a sort of second volunteer fleet. There is 
even a suggestion that Russia may some day attempt 
to revive certain dormant claims to the sovereignty 
of Schleswig-Holstein, so that the canal may be 
neutralised and rendered ineffective for its main 
purpose. The action of the French and Russian 
fleets has excited a good deal of unfavourable com- 
ment in Germany, and the Emperor—whose cor- 
diality towards our own officers we are glad to note 
—has called the canal after himself, and so deprived 
its name of its commercial import. Decidedly its 
inauguration is not a proclamation of European 
peace. 





A NOTABLE development of the Far Eastern 
question was announced from Paris on Wednesday. 
The French Government has made an arrangement 
with China which will enable it to extend railways 
through Tonquin beyond the Chinese frontier, 
and so open up South-Western China. Moreover, 
France and China have made their frontiers in 
Indo-China partially conterminous in the direc- 
tion of Burmah, a process which involves the 
absorption into Tonquin of a portion of terri- 
tory which was to form part of the buffer State 
agreed upon between France and England after 
the Siamese difficulty in 1893. This may prove an 
awkward matter for our new Ministry ; but we doubt 
whether France will be able to use to the full the 
commercial opportunities which the opening up of 
South-Western China promises. The colonial officials 
and the colonial traders do not pull well together, 
and the capital concerned is quite as likely to be 
English as French. The Russo-Chinese loan, which 
was to obtain such advantages for the guaranteeing 
Powers, has apparently fallen through. If this con- 
cession to France is part of the price of the guarantee, 
it is odd that it should have been paid in advance. 





THE final edition of Signor Cavallotti’s charges 
against Signor Crispi was published, after consider- 
able delay, last Saturday evening, simultaneously in 
the Don Chischiotte of Rome and the Secolo of Milan. 
It is of portentous length—it would fill about forty- 
four of our leading columns—and is a comprehensive 
review, backed by documentary evidence, of all the 
scandals connected with Signor Crispi’s career. It 
consists of three parts. The first deals with 
the Maltese marriage and with the connection of 
Signor Crispi, his friends, and his present wife, 
with the Banca Romana scandals, which were 








revealed by Signor Giolitti in December last. The 
second part deals with his alleged sale, or at- 
tempted sale, of a decoration to Cornelius Herz, 
and is to some extent backed by new documentary 
evidence from Baron Reinach’s papers, by a letter 
of M. de Freycinet, and by a free use of the names of 
Signor Ressmann, the late ambassador at Paris, the 
Marquis di Rudini, and Signor Urbano Rattazzi of 
the Royal household, all of whom interfered, and 
ultimately with success, to prevent the decoration 
being conferred. The third part is an anti-climax, 
running back to the alleged extortion of a bribe by 
Signor Crispi under the Bourbon Government fifty 
years ago, and to eulogies of that Government 
pronounced by him at an earlier date—eulogies 
which, it is stated, Signor de Felice, the Sicilian 
revolutionist, knew of and proposed to exhume, 
whence his barbarous punishment. 





THE publication has produced some excitement 
in the country, especially at Milan; but in the 
Chamber it has fallen on deaf ears. A motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry promoted by the Extreme 
Left was shelved on Tuesday by a vote of 283 to 115 
—the Marquis di Rudini voting in the minority, and 
thereby sanctioning the use made of his name. We 
regret the vote, but we cannot be surprised at it. 
It is true enough that in any other country no public 
man could rest under such a series of grave charges. 
But Italy is in desperate straits ; she looks to Signor 
Crispi as her sole deliverer, and her King has osten- 
tatiously linked his own fortunes with those of 
his Minister; and the standard of Parliamentary 
morality in money matters is lamentably low. 
Signor Crispi has displayed a masterly inactivity 
in the matter; and it is probable that the political 
world generally, which wants to get business done, 
will accept the result with acquiescence, if not pre- 
cisely with satisfaction. 





THE great controversy of author 
LITERATURE. versus publisher has been again 
revived this week. Sir Walter 
Besant has reaffirmed the case for the author in 
tones of triumph, and pointed once more to the 
brilliant future held out to English authors by 
the extension of international copyright and the 
multiplication of the English-speaking race. That 
is all very well; but Americans can write too, and 
Australians will probably follow their example 
by-and-by ; and although, as he says, leading 
writers do not interfere with each other's 
success, writers below the very first rank certainly 
do. Moreover, the more the field extends, the 
more necessary must the services of the middle- 
man become. There is no escape in the business of 
literature, any more than in any other business, from 
“entrepreneur's profits” and his compensation for 
risk. This truth is put very forcibly by the ghost of 
Doctor Johnson (as interpreted by Mr. Traill), in this 
month’s Fortnightly, in an amusing “ Boswellian 
fragment” which exhibits the spiritual essence of the 
great lexicographer as even more thoroughly and 
completely Johnsonian than his person was in life. 
The Doctor properly scouts the idea that the 
“booksellers” of his time were not publishers 
—a curious illusion which seems to have arisen from 
the fact that “one bookseller made the book to be 
sold by himself and other booksellers” whose names 
appeared on the title-page. “The gentleman talks 
as if all literature were contained within the covers 
of six-shilling romances that run through fifty 
editions in a year. But unless all literature be, in 
fact, contained therein, how will it fare with the re- 
mainder of it? Can the publisher be dispensed with 
for that?” ... The author “ will always need the 
services of some trader . . . with capital enough to 
undertake the venture, and lie out of the money till 
its slow returns come back to him.” 
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Last week we called special attention to Mr. 
Frank Stockton’s new novel, “The Adventures of 
Captain Horn.” We are pleased to learn that a 
second edition of this remarkable work has already 
been called for. 


WE regret that in his notice of the Bishop of 
Stepney’s book in our last issue our reviewer, by a 
slip of sight or of the pen, gave the title as “ On 
the Mill” instead of “ Off the Mill.” 


Prorgessor W. C. WILLIAMSON, 
F.R.S., formerly of Owens College, 
Manchester, was an eminent biolo- 
gist who had devoted special attention to the subject 
of fossil plants.—Mr. J. E. Hodgson and Mr. Henry 
Moore were Royal Academicians, the former of 
whom had begun as a historical painter and had 
subsequently made a speciality of Moorish and 
nautical subjects; while the latter had developed an 
almost unique power of representing some of the 
various moods of the sea.—Mr. George Smith, of 
Coalville, had succeeded in considerably bettering 
the lot of the children employed in brickyards (of 
whom he had been one), and of those of our canal- 
boat population. Of late years he had devoted his 
efforts to obtaining a similar improvement in the 
condition of the children of the van-dwelling tribe, 
but unfortunately without success.—Admiral Sal- 
danha da Gama will be remembered as a prominent 
actor in the last Brazilian insurrection and the chief 
of the insurgent fleet. Since the failure of the in- 
surrection he had escaped to join the insurgent 
forces in Southern Brazil, and it is reported that he 
committed suicide in consequence of a severe defeat. 


OBITUARY. 








MAKING HISTORY. 





W* have been making history during the past 
/ week, and, as usually happens, the process 
has not been unattended by a certain degree of 
excitement and discomfort. The defeat of Lord 
Rosebery’s Administration yesterday week was an 
event which had plainly become inevitable. When 
sundry Welshmen, for reasons which it is im- 
possible for the less volatile Saxon intelligence 
to grasp, took to voting with the Opposition on 
the clauses of the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill, it was clear that the days of the Ministry were 
numbered. We have neither the right nor the wish 
to impugn the motives of Mr. Lloyd George and 
his friends. It will suffice to say that so long as 
these gentlemen continue to take an active part 
in politics, and to pursue their present line of policy, 
the friends of the Welsh Church may sleep in peace. 
The Established injustice is safe. But though it 
was the conduct of these representatives of Welsh 
opinion who gave the Government its fatal blow, the 
coup de grdce was dealt by other hands. The phrase 
“dirty trick” has now an established place in 
Parliamentary language. There was never a trick 
more dirty played than that by means of which 
an obscure Tory office-hunter, acting as the tool 
of Mr. Chamberlain, succeeded in placing Ministers 
in a minority a week ago. We need not dwell 
upon the circumstances attending Mr. Brodrick’s 
exploit. He and his friends trampled under foot 
all the best traditions of English public life, and 
insulted not only a Minister of the Crown of 
blameless reputation, but the permanent officials at 
the War Office, in order to secure a miserable party 
advantage for themselves. They did more than this. 
They deliberately sacrificed the interests of the 
country in order to defeat the Ministry. England 











would cease to be a great Power if there were 
many persons in it capable of acting as Messrs. 
Brodrick and Chamberlain—who claim to belong 
to a “patriotic”’ party—acted a week ago. Their 
trick was, however, justified by its success—perhaps 
more completely justified than they themselves either 
expected or desired. They passed a Parliamentary 
censure upon one of the chief Ministers of the 
Crown, and as a natural consequence the Ministry 
ceased to exist. 

The course taken by Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues after the vote of censure had been carried 
was in all respects justifiable. Personally we admit 
that we should have been glad if Ministers had 
taken the bolder course of dissolving Parliament and 
appealing to the country in their own names and 
on their own policy. But, for reasons which have 
unquestionably much to commend them to our con- 
sideration, they preferred at once to hand over the 
responsibilities of office to those who had declared 
them to be unworthy of the public confidence. We 
can gather from Mr. Balfour’s speech on Monday, as 
well as from the utterances in the Tory press, that 
this step on the part of the Government was as un- 
welcome as it was unexpected. The factious horde 
who had been assailing Ministers with such 
excessive bitterness for months past, and whose 
favourite charge against them was that they were 
clinging to power for the sake of the emoluments of 
office, were manifestly filled with consternation when 
they were taken at their own word. But they had 
to suffer the fate of Georges Dandin and to reap as 
they had sowed. Lord Salisbury has now begun to 
form an Administration of his own. We wish him 
joy of the task. He has behind him a party which 
is essentially the hungry party in the State. For 
every office he has to bestow he can find a score of 
ravenous claimants within his own following. But 
he is not allowed to limit his view to his own party. 
He owes his success to the smali knot of Liberal 
dissentients who have been his most eager allies dur- 
ing the last ten years. They demand a price which is 
altogether disproportionate to their numbers and 
their influence. But the price will have to be paid, 
for at the present moment the triumphant Tories 
are absolutely at the mercy of the Liberal Unionist 
crutch. If they had succeeded in crossing the stream 
of a General Election before they were called upon 
to form an Administration, the case might have been 
different; they would then have been able to measure 
their strength against that of the Birmingham clique. 
But, as things have turned ont, it is not in their 
power to do this. They must take Mr. Chamberlain 
at his own valuation, and give that gentleman every- 
thing he sees fit toask for. The most bitter opponent 
of the Tory party cannot wish them a harder fate 
than this. Lord Salisbury is probably at this moment 
less to be envied than any other man in the United 
Kingdom. 

But, for the moment, we must think rather of 
the Ministry that is gone than of that which is to 
come. Its defeat and resignation is a real blow to 
the cause of Liberalism in this country. No better 
Ministry than this has ever held office. Its members 
have been men of high capacity, of unbounded de- 
votion to their work and their country, and of en- 
lightened political opinion. Whether serving under 
Mr. Gladstone or under Lord Rosebery, they have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that they had a 
chief worthy of their cause. The retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone was undoubtedly a terrible blow to the 
Government, and the general belief was at the time 
that it was a blow which could not be survived. 
But Lord Rosebery, despite attacks that came, 
unhappily, from disloyal and ungenerous members 
of his own party as well as from the outside, was able 
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to hold the Government together for more than 
twelve months, and to carry on the work of adminis- 
tration with a success that even the opponents of the 
Ministry must acknowledge. The praises of this— 
the most democratic Government England has ever 
seen—have been sounded in many quarters. But we 
believe that the true value of the work it has done 
will not be fully appreciated until the historian 
embodies the tale of its achievements in the page of 
history. Unfortunately there has been from the 
first one element of weakness, and to this cause 
Ministers have at last succumbed. They had a 
party whose general loyalty and devotion was un- 
questionable ; but amongst their followers were some 
men whose knowledge of political affairs was so im- 
perfect that they constituted a hindrance rather than 
a help to those whom they professed to follow and 
support. With a small majority such as that which 
Ministers had when they first took office, the defec- 
tion even of a solitary Keir Kardie, or Dr. MacGregor, 
or Lloyd George, was a matter of serious conse- 
quence ; and when Mr. Redmond, professedly in the 
interests of Home Rule, took the extreme step of 
withdrawing himself and his followers from the 
Home Rule party, the Ministry received a blow 
which might well have proved fatal to it. Thanks 
to the courage and resolution shown by individual 
Ministers in the management of the affairs of their 
departments, and to the unswerving loyalty of Lord 
Rosebery to his party and his cause, the Govern- 
ment survived even this defection. But for 
some time past it has been evident that it had 
attempted more than it was possible under the 
existing conditions to accomplish. We _ were 
among those who stoutly opposed the policy 
of “filling up the cup” until that policy was 
formally adopted by the Cabinet, when nothing was 
left for those who desired to see the triumph of 
the Liberal cause but to do their best to make 
the Ministerial policy successful. No doubt it 
would have succeeded if every Liberal in the 
House of Commons had been, not merely loyal 
and earnest in his Liberalism, but intelligent and 
far-seeing in his statesmanship. Unfortunately, no 
political party has yet existed which contained 
no members devoid of the political instinct. It 
would have been an easy matter to fill up the 
cup but for this fact. As it is, Ministers have 
suffered from the very wealth of their good in- 
tentions and from the extent of their faith in 
their own followers. They have been defeated, 
but they have certainly not been dishonoured ; 
and the record of their career will always be a 
memorable one in the annals of Parliament. 








A BLANK CHEQUE. 

HAT is to be the policy of the new Govern- 
ment—the Government which was born last 
Tuesday when Lord Salisbury kissed hands at 
Windsor, and which may live for six years or only 
six weeks? The country has a right to know not 
only who its ralers are, but what their policy is. 
And, happily, although Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain may do their utmost to hide any knowledge 
on the latter point from the nation, the moment is 
at hand when full light must be thrown not only 
upon the composition but upon the character and 
intentions of the new Administration. It was the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty who vowed some 
ears ‘ago that he would never consent to give a 
lank cheque to the new Prime Minister. Yet it 
is a blank cheque that is now presented to the 
country foritssignature. Up to the present.moment 








Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have refused 
absolutely to give us any indication of their policy. 
All that we know of the new Government is that 
it contains elements of the most antagonistic 
character. Weare not going to rake in the dust- 
heap of Mr. Chamberlain’s forgotten speeches for an 
assortment of the furious epithets with which in 
bygone days he was wont to assail almost all the 
men who are his colleagues in the new Cabinet. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s abuse has been poured forth so 
freely and so recklessly that we do not believe there 
is a single politician, who enjoys in any degree the 
respect and confidence of the British public, who 
has not at one time or another been subjected to it. 
But though Mr. Chamberlain’s abuse is a matter of 
no consequence, the personal characteristics of that 
gentleman are undoubtedly of very great importance 
to those who find themselves compelled to work 
with him as members of the same Administra- 
tion. To-day he evidently holds a commanding 
position in the Cabinet of Lord Salisbury. It 
was he who worked the trick by which the Liberal 
Ministry was defeated; it was he who compelled 
the reluctant Tory leader to assume the burden 
of office. He has got the one place in the Cabinet 
that he desired for himself, and he has secured for 
his personal and political associates an extraordinary 
number of offices of importance. In short, he is 
the man of the hour, and deserves the credit which 
is due to the person who has achieved a colossal 
success. But when we have given him that credit, 
the fact remains that it is impossible for any 
reasonable Liberal to understand how a Minis 
can long exist in which Mr. Chamberlain will find 
himself in harness with such men as Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Chaplin. A miracle may, of course, 
happen; but if there is no miracle there must be a 
catastrophe. 

This is the first aspect in which everybody 
regards the new Government. How will the con- 
flicting and acutely antagonistic personalities it 
contains be reconciled? The problem can, of course, 
be solved only in actual experience, and in the mean- 
time Liberals may wait contentedly for the inevitable 
dénouement. But pending the arrival of that dénoue- 
ment, the electors have a right to know something 
about the intentions of Ministers. We stand just 
now in a very critical situation, not only as regards 
some questions of foreign policy, but also as regards 
a good many matters of domestic importance. The 
views of the late Ministry upon all. these subjects 
were known to the country and to the world. We 
have unquestionably a right to know the views of 
their successors. What, for example, will be the 
policy of Lord Salisbury with regard to the Armenian 
question? Already the ravishers and murderers of 
Asia Minor have taken heart from his reappointment 
to office, and the mercenary emissaries of the Porte 
in this country are waxing impudently exultant over 
what they regard as the downfall of the Armenians. 
He must speak out on this subject, and Englishmen 
must know, before they vote, whether their new 
Prime Minister is the friend of the oppressed Christ- 
ians of Turkey or of their savage oppressors. 
Again, what does Lord Salisbury intend with 
regard to the House of Lords? Does he 
still contend that he and his handful of here- 
ditary legislators ought to be supreme in the 
counsels of the nation, and ought to have the right 
to defy the House of Commons whenever they choose 
to do so? What is his attitude towards the dis- 
tressed agricultural population? Does he intend to 
tax the English working man to enable the farmers 
to pay their rents to the owners of the soil? What 
are his views with regard to bi-metallism? Mr. 
Balfour we know is prepared to ruin the industries 
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of England, and to impoverish her working popula- 
tion by introducing silver as a standard coinage. 
Does Lord Salisbury share his nephew’s views? 
What, again, is to be the policy of the new Govern- 
ment with regard to factory legislation, and the 
great social questions which are more and more 
beginning to engage the attention of the electors? 
The Prime Minister will undoubtedly have to speak 
out on these subjects before he can with any 
decency ask a single working man to vote for 
him. In the last place, what about Ireland? 
Are we to see the Balfour policy of illegality and 
brutality reinstated in that country? Are Members 
of Parliament to be hunted by policemen even in the 
palace of Westminster? Are the political opponents 
of ihe new First Lord of the Treasury to be sub- 
jected to brutal and cowardly outrages at the hands 
of Irish gaolers acting under the orders of Mr. 
Balfour? Ireland has a right to know something 
on this matter, and so has England. The members 
of the Government may for the moment play the 
part of dumb dogs, and appeal to us in silence for 
our support. But they will have to speak out before 
the ballot-boxes are set in array, for if they fail to 
do so, their discomfiture will be still greater than it 
was in 1592. 








ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 





HE change of Government takes place at a very 
critical time. Difficulties of the gravest kind 
are impending all over the world—in Turkey, in 
Africa, on the north-western frontier of India, in 
Indo-China, in the Far East—difficulties which will 
tax the strength of the strongest Government; yet 
Lord Salisbury, by his conjunction of the offices of 
Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, has voluntarily 
reduced the ability of his Government to deal with 
them. The Eastern Question has been re-opened, 
the Far-Kastern Question is only in abeyance for a 
few weeks. In Africa the Egyptian Question and 
the Niger Question—not to speak of minor diffi- 
culties—may any day be revived in their acutest 
form. In India Mr. Fowler had resolved to withdraw 
from Chitral in accordance with our pledges, and to 
leave that portion of the Indian frontier to the de- 
fences provided for it by nature. There is reason to 
fear that the Conservative Government may listen to 
the forward party and reverse his decision, and so 
that our frontier may be advanced to meet that of 
Russia and an excellent road may be prepared for a 
Russian invasion. It is true that Mr. Curzon has 
not gone to the India Office; but the question must 
still remain open, and unless Chitral is evacuated 
the liability to Russian scares will be permanently 
increased. And Russia is still the standing bogey 
of the Conservative rank and file. 

Moreover, the reception of the news of the 
change on the Continent may well give us food for 
reflection. It is true, as the foreign Press generally 
points out, that English foreign policy is more or less 
independent of party considerations, and that it may 
go on very much as before. But there are consider- 
able exceptions. In Africa, perhaps, there may be 
little change, though Lord Salisbury’s achievements 
in the Anglo-German agreement of 1891 do not 
altogether inspire us with respect for his powers in 
making a bargain. As regards other parts of the 


world, the partisans of the moribund Triple Alliance 
have welcomed the change with a satisfaction that is 
anything but disinterested. At Buda-Pesth, Lord 
Salisbury’s unfortunate speech at Bradford is taken 
as a proof that we shall not coerce Turkey. 
a closer relation with Germany is 
may 


At Berlin 


looked for —a_ possibility that well 





cause us alarm. It would be very dangerous for 
us to be committed to support the German Emperor 
in his well-intentioned, but extremely uncertain and 
erratic, projects for maintaining the peace of Europe 
and of the world. Seeing that he is hampered with a 
multitude of domestic difficulties, inclined to a policy 
of protection and coercion than which nothing could 
be more alien to English feeling, a keen competitor 
with England for colonial advantages, and threatened 
with numerous disputes with foreign nations in 
which we have no part nor lot, it would be the height 
of folly for us to commit ourselves to a German 
alliance, except for purposes of a temporary and very 
limited kind. Still worse would it be to connect our- 
selves with the projects ofthe Italian Kingdom,a State 
within a State, on the verge of bankruptcy, and with 
a host of voters held in reserve by the Vatican to 
upset its policy in its hour of direst need. It would be 
little short of a crime to help Italy to her financial 
ruin by encouraging her to a forward policy in Africa. 
And as to Austria-Hungary, though no doubt a good 
understanding with her is eminently desirable, it 
remains to be seen how long the forces in her that 
are working against the Trip!e Alliance can be kept 
down. How long will the Magyar and German 
bourgeoisie maintain themselves against the rising 
tide of Ultramontanes and miscellaneous Slavs ? 
The Emperor, it is true, is his own Foreign Minister. 
But the life of one man is but a weak link in an 
alliance. 

But turning from these remoter possibilities, 
there is one great and pressing question. What is 
Lord Salisbury going to do for the solution of the 
Armenian problem? The Porte has been again 
successful in its procrastination; it is said, but we 
trust untruly, to have obtained a delay of a year “ to 
study the scheme of reforms.’”” Even so events may 
very likely be hastened by a massacre of Armenians, 
or by the crisis in Macedonia and the rupture with 
Bulgaria. England has acted successfully with 
France and Russia; but the policy of adhesion to 
the Triple Alliance would have thrown us into per- 
manent hostility to both. Under Lord Rosebery’s 
guidance she has brought them within sight of 
a solution of the Armenian question against the 
loudly expressed wishes of the Russian forward 
party. Will such a solution be again postponed, 
in spite of the pledges of the Treaty of Berlin and 
the Cyprus Convention? Lord Salisbury has con- 
demned the action of the outgoing Government, and 
prophesied that it would lead to nothing. Will his 
supporters let him carry that view into practice? It 
is true that sympathy with the Armenians is in- 
dependent of party, and that Welsh Bishops and 
Tory Peers, not to speak of other Unionists, are 
pledged to press for the coercion of the Porte. But 
we know how easily Tory enthusiasms for humanity 
give way to party discipline. The Church Temperance 
Society is very zealous in the cause of temperance, 
and does some good work outside politics. Where 
politics are concerned, its efforts have been chiefly 
devoted to neutralising the efforts of other temper- 
ance organisations for its professed end in the 
interest of the Tory cause. It is to be hoped that 
the non-political enthusiasm for the Armenians, 
which we gratefully recognise, is somewhat more to 
be depended on. But the Tory party has Turcophil 
associations and a Turcophil tail. After Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Bradford, we cavnot regard 
his action in the Armenian question with any very 
lively hope. The letter of our Constantinople cor- 
respondent which we publish to-day shows how very 
dangerous to all parties the delay may be. It 
may be, of course, as we have suggested, that 
events will force on the solution, and that the 
general election will be fought amid an atrocity 
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agitation comparable to that of 1876. It would 
be a curious instance of the irony of fate if Lord 
Salisbury were compelled by the pressure of his 
own party to fill up the discreditable gaps in his 
work of 1878. That work, however, can only be 
properly completed by a strong Liberal Government. 
The foreign policy of the late Government was to 
settle each difficulty separately on its own merits— 
to be friendly with all other States, but not to en- 
tangle itself by alliances with any. If the new 
Government continues this policy, if it maintains 
friendly relations in general with France, our nearest 
neighbour in Europe, and Russia, our future neigh- 
bour in Asia; if it combines respect for British 
interests with regard for its plain duty towards the 
oppressed ; if it keeps out of scares and entangling 
permanent alliances, we may feel safe. But if it 
throws itself into the arms of the central European 
Powers it will only hasten the European explosion. 
And as to the oppressed nationalities we shall only 
be too glad to welcome any signs that it still 
cherishes the memory of Canning. But we cannot 
feel very hopeful. The Disraelite taint is in it still. 








THE WAR OFFICE, 





HE significance of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
statement in the earlier part of the fatal sitting 

of the 21st of June has been somewhat obscured by 
the unexpected crisis which so swiftly followed it. 
But for the chance vote in Committee, every think- 
ing and patriotic man in the nation would now be 
interested in the coming reform of the Army ad- 
ministration. Even during the bustle of preparation 
for a General Election we would fain recall attention 
to what Mr. Campbell-Bannerman would have done 
if he had been allowed. He announced to the Com- 
mittee a singular diplomatic triumph. Ever since 
the report of Lord Hartington’s Commission it 
has been recognised that the continuance of the 
Duke of Cambridge in the office of Commander- 
in-Chief was a serious obstacle standing in the 
way of a reform which was necessary for the public 
security. Conservatives recognised the fact as much 
as Liberals, and Mr. Stanhope strove as best he 
could to obtain the Duke’s retirement. But he 
failed, and we doubt whether any Minister of less 
than Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s tact would have 
succeeded. It is hardly fair to compare the Duke 
of Cambridge with some of his royal predecessors, 
who had failings of which no one could accuse him ; 
bat he inherited a certain wary tenacity which has 
always been characteristic of the Guelphs, and 
which, when fortified, as it generally has been, 
with the consciousness of the most upright inten- 
tions and a singular consistency of opinion, has been 
the cause of the greatest disasters and mistakes of 
the past two hundred years. He has something of 
the spirit which lost America, and, in refusing 
Catholic Emancipation, destroyed whatever chance 
Pitt had of winning Ireland. He was notoriously 
out of sympathy with the principal changes 
which have been made in our army under 
his administration, and, though we may praise 
him for the loyalty with which he carried out the 
will of Parliament, we cannot but see that while he 
remained Commander-in-Chief no reform could be 
initiated by the Army itself, as all great reforms 
ought to be. At the same time, it is only fair to 
admit that the late Secretary for War did no more 
than justice to the many merits of “the Duke.” He 
had the same faculty for regimental organisation 
which co-existed with much greater deficiencies in 








the Duke of York. His knowledge of detail was 
stupendous, and he had a full appreciation of all 
those little things which go to create esprit de corps 
among officers and men. The Army will part from 
him with that affectionate respect which the present 
owes to the past. 

Now that the Duke is going, the enthusiasts for 
Army Reform will have their opportunity. The 
general outlines of the Report of the Hartington 
Commission must be followed by either party. The 
responsibility to Parliament must be made more 
complete. The distinction between consultative 
and executive functions must be recognised. The 
head of each military department must be directly 
responsible to the Secretary of State. The Com- 
mission recommended that a Chief-of-Staff should 
be appointed, but we have always believed, with 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, that this proposal was 
an unfortunate importation from Germany. There 
may be times when an officer is available of such 
commanding military experience and administrative 
skill that general rules might be set aside for him, 
but as a general rule it is not advisable in a Parlia- 
mentary country to have one man primarily respon- 
sible, under the Secretary of State, for all things 
military. Whether there are not objections to Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s proposaltoretain thename and 
office of General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, though 
with greatly diminished powers and functions, is an- 
other question. One would like to know precisely what 
the Commander-in-Chief is to do before expressing 
an opinion. We gather that he is not to be re- 
sponsible for discipline, for that is to be under the 
Adjutant-General; or for supplies, for that is to be 
under the Quartermaster-General; or for materials 
of war, to which the Director of Artillery is to look ; 
or for any of those details of works and sanitation 
which concern the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions. These four departmental officials, to adopt 
the civil equivalent, are to report directly to the 
Secretary of State. Together they might be used 
as a consultative Board, like the Board of Ad- 
miralty, but this does not seem to be part of the 
scheme. The real responsibility will rest with the 
Secretary of State himself, and it will be essential 
that every future Secretary for War shall possess 
even more than that modicum of the power of 
management which is required of every Minister. 
The more level-headed military reformers will regret 
that they are deprived of the aid of those pre- 
eminent qualifications which Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man is admitted to possess. But for him the whole 
reorganisation would have been impossible. 

That the change will be immediately followed by 
any enormous reduction of expenditure or increase 
of efficiency, we take leave to doubt. A great deal 
of good work has been done, though too slowly, of 
recent years. In many respects our army is better 
than it ever was before. The personnel of the men 
in the ranks has been steadily improving. The 
officers, if they are not all they ought to be, are 
better than they used to be. Responsibility to 
Parliament will not of itself be any great gain 
unless the Minister, indirectly chosen by Parliament, 
receives support. The corporate knowledge of the 
House of Commons on military affairs is very small, 
andif the amateurs at Westminster interpret respons- 
ibility to Parliament as meaning an unlimited right of 
criticism by every half-informed half-pay captain, the 
danger will not be inconsiderable, One can imagine, 
for instance, though such a scandal is fortunately 
rare, a politician who has manufacturing con- 
nections seeking to advance those private interests 
by demanding larger contracts. Even if the 
politician were himself a shareholder in the concern, 
the law of limited liability affords a legal defence, 
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and he might be a debenture-holder without the 
facts ever becoming known, for debentures need not 
be registered. One can imagine the reckless 
politician taking advantage of the reluctance of an 
honest Minister to reveal facts which he is bound to 
keep secret from his country’s enemies—such, for 
instance, as the extent and disposition of military 
stores, und attempting to suggest that the conceal- 
ment was designed to cover a deficiency. Unfortun- 
ately, one can even imagine a responsible leader of 
Opposition taking advantage of the financial calcula- 
tions of some and the recklessness of others to make 
his way to the Treasury Bench. The possibility 
of such things happening makes the most ardent 
Parliamentarian admit with regret that direct 
Parliamentary control over the spending depart- 
ments might not always advance the national in- 
terests. It is doubtless partly to prevent the 
occurrence of such abuses that Lord Salisbury has 
created a new office for the Duke of Devonshire. 
The Lord President of the Council is to preside 
over a special Committee of Council charged with 
national defence, and perhaps including the Lords of 
the Admiralty and the heads of the various military 
departments. The experiment is an interesting 
reversion to an earlier type, for in the days of 
Elizabeth a Committee of Council had the same 
heavy responsibility. It may produce more har- 
monious co-operation between the sea and the land 
departments, which in these days of scientific 
armaments can no longer be allowed to remain 
separate. But perhaps the chief use of the new 
departure will be to modify the disadvantages which 
might attach to the new and direct Parliamentary 
Control. The Duke of Devonshire and his com- 
mittee will constitute a buffer between the army and 
the unpatriotic curiosity of the representatives of 
the manufacturers of—let us say—cordite. One is 
sorry, for the honour of Parliament, that such a 
buffer should be considered necessary. 














THE ELECTORAL OUTLOOK. 





sae Liberal party is rapidly recovering from the 
momentary shock produced by the events of 
last week. There were a few hours on Saturday and 
Sunday when the faint-hearts predicted all manner 
of doleful calamities. We were going to the country 
disorganised and unprepared ; there was a dearth of 
candidates, and our war-chest was as depleted as 
the Opposition alleged the reserve of ammunition 
to be. The Liberals, said some, were to be smashed 
and wiped out, All this was sheer nonsense, and, 
if it had spread, must also have been called sheer 
cowardice; but we are happy to see ample signs 
before the end of this week that the Liberal party 
all over the country is getting into fighting form, 
and railying itself to face the coming struggle witha 
stout heart. 

Mr. Caine was not far from the mark when he 
said on Tuesday that it was “anyone’s fight.” The 
omens, so far as they can be determined from bye- 
elections, tell little that is decisive to either party. 
There has been nothing at all comparable to the 
long series of reverses which the Tory party sus- 
tained between 1886 and 1892. All through April 
and the early part of May the elections were a 
perpetual see-saw. We won Colchester, our op- 


ponents won Mid-Norfolk. We improved our position 
in Leeds; the Tories improved theirs in Oxford. 
Leamington and Warwick were tested for the first 
time; West Dorset can hardly be said to have been 
tested at all, since the candidate who opposed the 
Tory was not regularly attached to the Liberal 





party. Up to mid-May the Tories and Liberal- 
Unionists together had won seven seats to our four, 
a net gain on their side of three seats. From that 
time onwards we have been slightly less fortunate, 
for we have lost Walworth and Inverness. But 
neither of those elections was exactly typical, for 
it is no disrespect either to the late Mr. Saunders or 
to Dr. MacGregor to say that their attitude was 
calculated in some degree to puzzle even the elect in 
both these constituencies. However, if we reckon 
them with the rest, the Tories and Unionists together 
have a net gain of only five seats in the three 
years, and a turnover of votes which is quite insignifi- 
cant. There is certainly nothing here to justify 
any bogey about an overwhelming Tory majority. 
But, we may be told, the right and only plan 
is to isolate the last few elections and form our con- 
clusions from these, since they alone indicate the 
present mind of the country. We really do not 
know what is the right plan of drawing inferences 
from bye-elections, nor do we think anyoue else does ; 
but it is worth recalling that when Lord Beacons- 
field went to the country in 1880 on the strength 
of two favourable bye-elections, he was cruelly 
undeceived by the result, and Lord Beaconsfeld’s 
cases were much more likely to have represented 
the average drift of opinion than Walworth and 
Inverness. Nor is our own experience in 1892 
without a moral. Not a few Liberals in that 
year confidently expected that the party gains at 
the General Election would be on the same scale 
as at the bye-elections, in which case we ought to 
have had a majority of from eighty to 100, instead 
of forty, as actually proved the case. If we could 
generalise from this experience, we should assume 
that the gains at a general election to the winning 
party would be about half the gains to the same 
party at bye-elections, which, if the sum were 
worked out in the present case, would give very cold 
comfort to the Tory wire-pullers. A yet further 
pertinent fact to remember is that the Tories have 
had unusual opportunities for attack in the bye- 
elections since the present Government came in, for 
of fifty seats contested in England and Scotland, 
thirty-one were Liberal seats, and only nineteen were 
Tory and Liberal-Unionist. The Opposition, there- 
fore, have had considerably more than their fair 
share of the opportunities of capturing seats. , 
But our object in recalling these matters 18 
not to explain the bye-elections away, and still 
less to build up any new science of political 
meteorology. It is merely to show that there 
is nothing in them to warrant the discouraging 
assumption that we start this fight foredoomed to 
failure. We do not for a moment believe that the 
Tory managers are allowing their people to rest in 
any such flattering belief, and we know for a fact 
that at the Liberal head-quarters no such gloomy 
view of the situation is entertained. What is true, 
and what needs enforcing, is that at many of the 
recent contests the Tories have learnt from our 
practice during the last Parliament, and carried the 
science of bye-electioneering to an even higher per- 
fection. In a general engagement they cannot con- 
centrate the same forces upon all parts of the field, 
but we have to see to it that there is an effective 
counterblast to their Unionist missionaries from 
Ulster, and equal zeal in hunting up removals and 
bringing the few out-voters that are Liberal to the 
polls. It has pleased the Tory press during the past 
week to put out various statements about the 
supposed dearth of candidates on the Liberal side. 
There is, we are happy to learn, very little cause for 
anxiety on that score. It is perfectly trae that 
fewer seats will be contested at this election than at 
the last, but this is only because it is considered, 
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and we think wisely, more politic to concentrate all 
energy upon those seats which there is a reasonable 
chance of winning than to dissipate forces in 
attacking certain hopeless Tory strongholds. For 
seats that are worth fighting, there are no more 
vacancies than can well be filled in the time at 
disposal before the election, and the candidates 
already in the field are reported to be an exceedingly 
good lot, and to include an unusually high propor- 
tion of zealous and hard-working young men. 

There is, therefore, not the smallest reason for 
any panic on our side, nor indeed any reason why 
we should not enter the campaign with cheerfulness 
and courage. If the modicum of success which the 
Tory party has obtained at one or two recent bye- 
elections were sufficient to take the heart out of us, 
or if we started as the sad martyrs of some forlorn 
hope, we should indeed deserve to lose. It is im- 
possible to predict the issue, but it is absolutely 
certain that courage and hard work during the next 
three weeks will go far to make it what we wish. 
We have a new situation to deal with, and we have 
to adjust ourselves to it as quickly as possible; but 
there is good reason for hoping that even this may 
turn out to our advantage in the constituencies. The 
Unionists that have remained Liberals are not a 
large body, but they may turn the scale here and 
there, and we shall be surprised if the spectacle of 
Mr. Chamberlain in complete fusion with Lord 
Salisbury does not awaken them from some fond 
illusions. For the rest, we have rather less to fear 
than usual from independent candidatures, and we 
ought to be able to rely on a most strenuous backing 
from the Temperance party. It will be a hard fight 
beyond all question, but there are enough good 
omens to justify us in dismissing all weakening 
sentiments of impending disaster. 








| THE FIGHT FOR A MUNICIPAL WATER- 
SUPPLY. 





T is greatly to be feared that the turmoil caused 
by the political crisis will destroy all prospect 
of making immediate progress with the London 
Water Transfer Bills. The battle, which has centred 
chiefly round the arbitration clause proposed by 
the Council, is as yet by no means won, and the 
representatives of the Water Companies continue 
to fight it with all the bitterness of a failing cause. 
But the conciliatory action of the Council last 
week in modifying their original proposals so as 
to meet the views of the Commons Committee had 
removed the chief difficulty there, and the Chairman 
of the Committee had accepted the new clause as a 
means of settling a vexed question upon equitable 
lines. 

There is something astonishing, in view of the 
history of this subject, in the violence with which 
the proposals of the Council are assailed. That the 
Water Companies should fight for their monopoly 
is natural enough. One must expect them to inter- 
pose every obstacle and to vamp up every argument 
that they can devise; although we confess to 
thinking that it passes even the limits of strenuous 
advocacy to suggest, as the Companies’ counsel 
suggested the other day, that, because the majority 
on the County Council are suspicious of the purity 
of the Thames and of the Lea, therefore the Council 
might, as an administrative body, be parties to 
scamping the work of purification and to polluting 
the river- waters, in order to demonstrate the 
sagacity of the doubts which they have expressed. 
But it is more difficult to understand the 


persistency with which the efforts of the Council 











are thwarted by the representatives of public 
interests. The attack is conducted from both 
sides at once. If the Council propose to drive a 
bargain with the Companies, the friends of the 
shareholder are up in arms. If the Council makes 
concessions to the Companies in order to promote 
agreement, the friends of the ratepayer raise a 
hubbub in his behalf. And both policies alike con- 
tribute to prop up the Companies and to obstruct 
the Council’s plans. The truth is that in this, as in 
every other reform that they suggest, the majority 
of the Council have to combat, not only the inevit- 
able vested interests, but also the inveterate prejudice 
and distrust of their political opponents. The undis- 
criminating bitterness shown towards the London 
County Council by the Unionist party—a bitterness 
which found furious expression in Mr. Goschen’s 
famous electioneering tirade last spring—is a per- 
manent force to be reckoned with, and is, of course, 
exploited by every monopolist whom the Council 
attacks. If the Progressive majority on the Council 
express 2 wish for purer water, they are accused of 
the most sinister designs. If they propose to adopt 
a reform which English experience has amply sanc- 
tioned, and which for years past has been accepted 
as desirable by both political parties, this ready spirit 
of prejudice and faction is at once appealed to by 
every selfish interest in the public name. 

It is the existence of this spirit of rancorous 
criticism, always active to distort the facts, which 
renders it necessary to keep the broader issues 
prominently before the public, and to re-state, at 
any risk of repetition, the substance of the Council’s 
scheme. The case for their proposal is both simple 
and convincing. The cost of supplying London 
with water is less than £700,000 a year. The sum 
which Londoners actually pay for their water is 
more than £1,700,000 a year. This leaves a surplus 
of a million sterling to be divided among the Water 
Companies of London—a surplus which brings up 
the dividends on the Companies’ shares in some 
cases to a very high figure indeed. These profits 
are due to the right possessed by the Companies 
under their private Acts of levying a water-rate 
in proportion to the rental, without reference 
to the amount of water supplied—a right which 
is in itself a singular encroachment on the public 
interest. The result is that, as the number 
of houses in London increases, the tribute paid by 
Londoners inéreases too, and at a much more rapid 
rate. Taking the fifteen years from 1872 to 1887, 
the returns supplied to Parliament show that while 
the number of houses supplied with water in 
London rose in those fifteen years 46 per cent., 
the rental received by the Water Companies rose 
in the same time 71 per cent.; and that, while the 
average payment for each house increased, the 
quantity of water supplied to each house by the 
Companies was, on the whole, actually diminished. 
These figures prove that the profits of the Com- 
panies have steadily and enormously advanced, 
while the interests of the public have steadily 
declined; and that, though the Companies have 
grown richer and richer, the London consumer has 
still been paying more and more and receiving less 
and less. When to that there is added the fact 
that the water supplied is not above suspicion, 
and that on grounds of health alone the time has 
come for an exhaustive inquiry into the whole 
system, the demand of the County Council for the 
transfer of this monopoly to them becomes equally 
urgent and overwhelming. It cannot be pretended 
that there is anything new or revolutionary in the 
proposal. The necessity for the change was plainly 
admitted by the Conservative Government sixteen 
years ago. Even the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
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to which the Tories look back with such curious re- 
pinings, had decided on the necessity of establishing 
for London a municipal water-supply. And it cannot 
be pretended—more especially after the concessions 
just made by the Council—that in the proposals for 
buying out the Company there is anything un- 


fair. It is always legally open to the County 
Council to obtain Parliamentary powers to construct 
a competing supply, and this possibility is, of course, 
a consideration which bears materially upon the 
question of the compensation which the Companies 
demand. But there is no friend of the Council’s 
proposals who, in taking over the Water Monopoly, 
would not wish the compensation given to be adequate 
and just. Apart from interested clamour, there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the County Council 
will maintain on the question of compensation the 
moderate attitude which they have assumed all 
through. The Water Companies are at least strong 
enough to protect their own interests, and there can 
be no point in the actual bargain which may not be 
safely entrusted to the good sense and business 
capacity of those who act tor either side. 








FINANCE. 

HE rise in Consols, which has been so remarkable 

a feature of the past couple of years, has made 
further progress this week, the price on Thursday actu- 
ally exceeding 107}. Owing to the great abundance 
of money and to the discredit abroad, bankers find 
it difficult to employ their available funds in lending 
and discounting, and therefore they are buying 
Consols in large amounts. Probably while the 
cheapness of money continues they will go on doing 
so; but the price is plainly too high, and as soon as 
there is a real improvement in trade it must come 
down. All other sound securities have shared in the 
advance. Home Railway stocks have been largely 
bought, partly, no doubt, because of the great 
cheapness of money and partly in the belief that 
the coming General Election will cause so much 
travelling that the railway companies will benefit. 
But it should be remembered that a General Elec- 
tion usually turns away attention from business to 
politics, and that therefore there may be some 
falling off in the carriage of goods. The Inter- 
national department has been fairly well main- 
tained. South American stocks have been especi- 
ally well supported, and there has been some 
revival of spiculation in the American depart- 
ment. Investors will do well to bear in mind 
that the payments of the loan syndicate to the 
United States Government are now coming to 
an end. It is now only too probable that gold 
withdrawals will begin, and then there is sure to be 
a fall in securities. Investors, therefore, had better 
keep aloof from the market yet awhile. The fort- 
nightly settlement, which began on Saturday and 
ended on Wednesday evening, showed that the 
speculative account open for the rise had been 
considerably reduced during the fortnight, as was 
generally anticipated, and therefore buying in the 
South African department began again. Especially 
there have been large purchases from France and 
other parts of the Continent, and in consequence 
there is a general rise. Since Wednesday, business 
has been somewhat slacker, and probably there will 
be more slackness when the Dissolution takes place, 
unless, of course, French buying should become large 
once more. If it does, then there is certain to be a 
further considerable rise in prices. 

Rumours have been circulating all through the 
week that the projected Chinese loan is not to be 
issued after all. What is certain is that the Chinese 
Government objects to the conditions imposed by 
Russia in return for her guarantee, and that there- 
fore the Chinese Government has, up to the present, 
at all events, declined ratifying the agreement. 











According to rumour, the German and the British 
Governments have both pointed out to the Chinese 
Government that in accepting the Russian guarantee 
it is giving Russia a dangerous power over the 
Empire. Whether that be so or not, Chinese officials 
may be credited with enough of astuteness to see 
this for themselves. It is now reported that instead 
of a loan of 16 millions sterling guaranteed by Russia 
there will be one large loan of 40 millions sterling 
without a guarantee, brought out in equal parts in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Nothing 
is really settled as yet, and nothing can be known 
as to what will ultimately be done, for even yet it is 
possible that Russian influence may prevail. The 
doubts respecting the Chinese loan have somewhat 
weakened the silver market, though there has been 
no fall worth notice; and the Indian exchanges have 
likewise declined. For instance, the India Council on 
Wednesday offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees, 
and sold the whole amount at ls. 1,,;d. per rupee, 
which is considerably lower than any price accepted 
for many weeks. Still, the Council has done very 
well. It is now the slackest season all over India. 
Trade is very quiet, and the demand for money is 
small. That the Council has been able to sell the 
whole of its drafts is, therefore, satisfactory. 

In London money remains extremely abundant 
and cheap, as is evident from the extraordinary 
quotation for Consols. Trade is undoubtedly im- 
proving; but the improvement is very slow, and 
prices are so low that there is little demand for trade 
purposes for either loans or discounts. In all reason- 
able probability rates will continue exceedingly low 
for a long time to come. That in itself is favourable 
to trade improvement, and of course it likewise 
stimulates speculation upon the Stock Exchange. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


14 TURDA Y.—The crisis is upon us at last, and it 
comes, as such things generally do, in an un- 
expected form. But for some days past it was 
manifestly in the air. Writing last Wednesday, I 
said that the political situation was a critical one, 
and that there were many things connected with it 
that I did not like, especially certain signs of temper 
on the part of some of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. Last night’s defeat was not, of course, 
brought about directly by the action of Minis- 
terialists ; but those who are behind the scenes 
know perfectly well that the authors of the “dirty 
trick”—and this particular trick was as dirty as 
any that has ever been played in Parliament — 
would never have acted as they did if they had not 
been encouraged by the tempers and the follies of 
certain of the Radicals. Only one Ministerialist— 
Sir Charles Dilke, to wit—ventured to go into the 
lobby with the Opposition; but there were others 
who, if they had possessed Sir Charles Dilke’s 
courage, would have been there beside him. The 
defeat of the Government was, in short, brought 
about, in reality, by the Liberals themselves. 

Still, as I have said, the actual manceuvre was 
the result of a disreputable conspiracy among 
sundry hungry hunters after office. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was at the bottom of the business, and he had 
for his tool Mr. Brodrick, a third-rate Tory hack, 
whose ideas upon politics do not, probably, go 
beyond the amount of the salary of an Under- 
Secretary. The division which was taken was a 
snatch one at the moment of the dinner-hour, and 
the stratagem by which it was brought about was 
distinctly unworthy of a party of gentlemen. The 
official Whips of the Opposition had, or professed to 
have, no knowledge of any impending division of 
importance, and they were quite effusive in their 
readiness to provide pairs for those Ministerialists 
who, on a hot summer evening, were wishful to dine 
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in some pleasanter place than the House. Yet all 
the while a most urgent whip was being secretly 
brought to bear by the Liberal Unionists upon their 
friends, and members were even invited to come 
into the House by unusual ways, so as to deceive the 
Government Whips as to the true state of the case. 
Then, at the very deadest hour of the evening, the 
snatch vote was taken, and Ministers found them- 
selves in a minority of seven. 

The first impulse, of course, is to blame our 
Whips; but nothing could be more unfair than to do 
so. No doubt they were caught napping, but it was 
in circumstances in which any men who believed 
that they had to deal with honourable opponents 
would have been caught napping. There were some 
special features of the debate which preceded the 
vote that intensify the discredit attaching to the 
majority. I need not dwell upon them, however, 
beyond saying that if the statement in to-day’s 
Daily Chronicle regarding Mr. Balfour is correct, 
that gent’eman is in a very unenviable position. It 
was probably, however, the weakness of his judg- 
ment and will that led to his yielding to the 
importunities of his hungry pack of subordinates. 

It is useless to discuss to-day the possibilities of 
a situation which must have settled itself long 
before these lines appear in print. But one cannot 
avoid noticing a certain dramatic, or perhaps I 
should say melodramatic, aspect of the incident. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, good easy-tempered man, 
came down to the House yesterday afternoon full of 
the duty he had to discharge in announcing the 
resignation of the Duke of Cambridge; and lo, 
before three hours had elapsed, his own resignation 
was in the hands of his colleagues. There are those 
who profess to see a connection between the two 
events, and I have already been assured by a Liberal 
Unionist friend that it was to avenge the wrongs 
of the Duke that the vote of censure on the 
Secretary for War was passed. As I do not believe 
in the existence of the ducal wrongs, I fear I can 
hardly accept this hypothesis; but the coincidence 
was undoubtedly dramatic. 

Sunday.—The Cabinet met twice yesterday, and 
was in close consultation for some hours. At the 
first meeting nothing was settled. After the second 
those who had been present refused to give any 
information to their friends, informing them that a 
full statement would be made on Monday. But 
there are many ways besides the use of actual words 
by which important decisions may be made known, 
and I came away from the club last night believing 
that the Prime Minister had gone to Windsor to 
place the resignation of the Cabinet in the hands of 
the Queen. This morning’s papers have no authori- 
tative statement on the subject; but “T. P.” 
intimates in the Sun that resignation has been 
determined upon. Members of Parliament and other 
politicians were divided in opinion last night as to 
whether resignation or dissolution were the wiser 
course. There were only a few who clung to the 
notion that all might yet be patched up. In 
ordinary circumstances a mere trick like that of 
Friday night would have no importance. A vote 
to-morrow in a full House would undo it. Bat the 
circumstances are not ordinary, and Ministers cannot 
go on with their great task whilst they have a 
majority so small that it is at the mercy of a few 
crazy extremists and self-advertising quacks. 

It is a great relief to know that there is no truth 
in the story of Mr. Balfour's interview with Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman on the cordite question. Nor 
does it seem to be true that members of the Opposi- 
tion got into the House, before the division on 
Friday, by back-stair entrances. The impression is 
gaining ground, indeed, that the Opposition did not 
expect to win. They wanted to reduce the Govern- 
ment majority to a lower point than ever, but they 
were hardly less startled than the Ministerialists by 
the actual result. Indeed, for them the vote is an 
unmitigated misfortune. By it they have been 
committed to a tactical blunder of the most serious 








kind. They have made Ministers masters of the 
situation, and have given them the power of resign- 
ing or dissolving without having been beaten on any 
one of their great measures. If they had been de- 
feated on the Welsh Church Bill the blow would 
have been a serious one. As it is, they are defeated 
by a snatch vote, whilst they are defending a prin- 
ciple which none but Anarchists, or the most un- 
scrupulous of political adventurers, would venture to 
assail—the principle of Ministerial responsibility 
for the condition of the national defences. Mr. 
Balfour must hardly have been aware of what he 
was saying when he called upon the Secretary for 
War to lay aside the traditions of official reticence. 
If he had done so Mr. Campbell-Bannerman would 
have deserved to ke impeached. 

I have met many politicians of all shades since 
the vote. I have not met one who does not attri- 
bute the present crisis to the filling-up-of-the-cup 
policy. That policy was forced upon the Cabinet by 
one particular Minister; and though, when it was 
adopted, Liberals of all parties loyally joined hands 
in the attempt to carry it out, its folly was recog- 
nised by every sensible man. It placed Ministers at 
the mercy of the chapter of accidents, and made it 
possible that they might have to dissolve without 
carrying a Registration Bill, and even without 
bringing forward their resolution on the subject of 
the House of Lords. The accident has happened, 
and now even people who professed to have been 
converted to the panacea of the cup-men are going 
about cursing them as the authors of the party 
disaster. 

Monday.—The fact that Lord Rosebery’s resigna- 
tion had been proffered and accepted and that Lord 
Salisbury had been sent for, was known at the 
Reform Club early yesterday afternoon. Though 
there was some difference of opinion as to the 
expediency of resignation before dissolution, there 
was none among the more experienced supporters of 
the Government as to the wisdom and dignity of 
the course pursued by Ministers in treating Friday’s 
vote as a matter of vital importance. The truth is 
that Ministers have been sick to death for some 
time of the position in which they have been placed 
towards a small section of their own supporters. 
The insolent threats that have been used by the 
MacGregors, Lloyd Georges, and persons of the same 
calibre, have made it clear that progress was 
impossible. When the tail of a political party 
tries to take the leadership it is all up with the 
party itself, unless the attempted usurpation can 
be put down with unmistakable emphasis. But 
this could not be done in the present case, owing to 
the narrowness of the Ministerial majority. In these 
circumstances Lord Rosebery has acted wisely and 
courageously in seizing the opportunity afforded by 
Friday’s vote for putting an end to an intolerable 
situation. If the Welsh have lost the Disestablish- 
ment Bill, let them ask Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
D. A. Thomas for an explanation of the fact; and if 
the Crofters Bill has disappeared from the scene, let 
Dr. MacGregor tell the Highlanders why it has done 
so. Similarly if the Irish Land Bill is gone, and if the 
cause of Home Rule has received a terrible blow, it is 
Mr. Redmond and his silly group who must be made 
answerable for the fact. The present Ministry has 
done wonders, as even its enemies admit. But it 
could not work miracles, and it would have been 
nothing less than a miracle if it had been able to 
beat the Opposition when the want of discipline in 
its own ranks was so manifest. But one must be 
just to the rank-and-file of the party. So far as the 
great majority of the Liberals are concerned they 
have shown a loyalty that was never surpassed, and 
that cannot be too highly prized. But from the 
first there have been some conspicuous exceptions to 
this rule. There have been secret intriguers and 
silly dupes, and between them the intriguers and 
the dupes have at last succeeded in the work on 
which some of them have been engaged for three 
years past. 
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There is nothing to be noticed in the reflections 
or news in the papers to-day. It is amusing to read 
the elaborate attempt of the Times to belittle the 
work of the dying Administration. It will hardly 
allow it credit even for what it has done for the 
Navy. As for the Tory evening papers, they show 
their accustomed good taste and acumen in their 
editorial comments. The members of the Govern- 
ment are well satisfied with themselves and with 
the turn which affairs have taken, and are more 
than resigned to resignation. Mr. Balfour, whom 
I met as he was on the way to the House this 
afternoon, wore an air of gravity that did not 
betoken excessive joy on his part. In truth, the 
“dirty trick” has recoiled upon its authors. The 
meeting between the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain on one side, and Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour on the other, shows that it is to be a 
coalition Ministry ; but there is much speculation as 
to the way in which the claims of the two parties 
will be reconciled, and especially as to the victims 
who are to be thrust out of the Ministerial fold in 
order to make room for the Birmingham clique. 

Tuesday.—The elation of the Tadpoles and Tapers 
of the Unionist party received a sudden and severe 
blow yesterday afternoon. They had rushed down 
to the House of Commons prepared to cheer Mr. Bal- 
four as the conqueror who had seized the reins of 
power from the hands of his rival. When they got 
there they found that Mr. Balfour was by no means 
in the jubilant mood they had anticipated. Sir 
William Harcourt’s brief statement, which he read 
from a manuscript before him, and read with mani- 
fest emotion, was well received in all quarters, and 
everybody was willing to pay the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a tribute of respect for the manner in 
which he has led the House of Commons. But when 
Mr. Balfour had himself joined in this tribute in a 
few graceful words, he suddenly became embarrassed. 
He said nothing to show that Lord Salisbury had 
accepted the commission to form a Government, and 
he openly declared that Lord Rosebery instead of 
resigning ought to have dissolved. There were long 
faces all round the Tory leader as it slowly dawned 
upon his followers that the “dirty trick” had been 
perhaps a little too successful, and that instead of 
having landed them immediately on the flowery 
heights of office it had carried them rather further 
—into the ditch on the other side. A glance at Mr. 
Chamberlain's face did not tend to raise the spirits 
of the suddenly depressed horde. There are certain 
emotions which Mr. Chamberlain's countenance can 
express only too vividly, and anger and mortification 
were the emotions plainly depicted upon his features 
yesterday afternoon. Almost before the House 
had separated the truth came out. There was a 
hitch in the progress of the noble army of con- 
querors. Lord Salisbury, despite the impassioned 
pleadings addressed to him by Mr. Chamberlain, had 
declared himself as unwilling to take office, and had 
in the end only consented to do so upon certain con- 
ditions. In other words he recognised the fact that 
the authors of the cordite conspiracy had committed 
the biander of plucking the fruit before it was ripe. 
Mr. Chamberlain's grand success of Friday had been 
a deplorable if not a fatal mistake, and its first result 
had been to place the Coalition in a position of great 
embarrassment. 

To-day the truth is out; one can read it in the 
hysterical moanings of the Times and the other 
organs of the Opposition, and in their savage 
declaration that it is the business of Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues instantly to comply with the 
demands of Lord Salisbury. Of course, Lord Rose- 
bery will do nothing of the sort. He and his 
Government have been defeated by a despicable 
trick carried out under circumstances that do not 
tend to make it more creditable. They are clearly 
entitled to do what they have done, and to leave the 
Opposition to get out of the mess of their own 
contriving. And it is not.a pleasant mess. Indeed, 
for the moment, public affairs are brought toa direct 





standstill. It is very shocking no doubt; but Mr, 
Balfour has only to blame his own foolish acqui- 
escence in Mr. Chamberlain’s crude strategy for the 
dilemma in which his party is now placed. His 
mortification is all the greater because he now 
knows that if he had shown a little more patience 
he would have been rewarded by seeing the Govern- 
ment defeated, not by a snap vote, but by the 
wilful defection of some of its own supporters. It 
was, as I have said, Mr. Lloyd George and his small 
following of impracticable Welshmen who really 
slew the Ministry. A very small degree of self- 
restraint on the part of Mr. Chamberlain last 
Friday would have changed the whole situation, and 
changed it immensely for the better so far as the 
Unionists are concerned. One can only hope that 
the Tory party is grateful to its Birmingham ally 
for his first great achievement in the common cause. 
It ought really to insist upon making him the 
leader of the House of Commons under the new 
Administration. 

The Queen, I hear, is particularly angry that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman should have been made 
the victim of last Friday’s manceuvre. Heis agreat 
favourite with Her Majesty, and she approves fully 
of his policy at the War Office. Moreover, Friday’s 
vote was a direct slap in the face for Sir Redvers 
Buller and the other permanent officials, and this 
circumstance fills the Queen with an indignation 
which is hardly mitigated by the fact that the result 
of the business is the return of Lord Salisbury to 
power. Truly the Opposition have blundered badly. 

It was surely a curious coincidence which brought 
Mr. Gladstone to London and to Downing Street last 
night, of all nights in the year. One could hardly 
believe the news when it was brought in. Yet there 
it was. Mr. G. was again dining comfortably in the 
familiar room at No. 10, the room in which his last 
Cabinet was held; and he was discussing another 
grave political crisis,as he had discussed so many 
previous ones under the same roof. Men may come 
and men may go, but Mr. Gladstone remains seem- 
ingly unaffected by the chances and changes of the 
passing years. I see that he gives the lie direct in 
the most positive terms to the story invented last 
week with regard to his withdrawing from his pair. 
The invention was a peculiarly base one, but its 
authors have at least the small satisfaction of know- 
ing that it did a good deal of damage during its few 
hours of currency to the Government. Here again, 
however, they have the mortification of knowing 
that they smiled needlessly. 

Wednesday.—The Opposition papers gird at Sir 
William Harcourt this morning because he did not 
keep the House sitting an indefinite time yesterday 
afternoon awaiting a telegram from Lord Salisbury, 
who was with the Queen at Windsor. There is, of 
course, not a shadow of foundation for this pre- 
posterous charge. It was known early in the day 
that Lord Salisbury’s reluctance to take office had 
been overborne by the eager advocacy of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the hungry members of the party, 
and the Tory leader had in consequence gone to 
Windsor to kiss hands. It was also known that he 
had taken down the names of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain to present to her Majesty as those of 
the new First Lord of the Treasury and Secretary for 
the Colonies. If he had sent a telegram during the 
sitting of the House intimating that these gentlemen 
had been appointed, then Mr. Akers-Douglas would 
have moved the writs for their vacant seats. But 
the House waited in vain for a telegram, and at last 
Sir William Harcourt decided to adjourn. Some 
time after the adjournment the telegram came. 
The notion that the House was to be kept sitting 
indefinitely until it pleased the new Prime Minister 
to communicate his views to it was too ridiculous. 
But there is just now no limit to the arrogance of 
the Coalition. They forget that at present they are 
merely a Government of caretakers existing by 
sufferance, and they swagger as if they were the 
masters of the State. Lord Salisbury has not begun 
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well. His message to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
demanding the seal of the Chief Secretary for War 
before he himself had become Prime Minister, was, 
to say the least of it, in very bad taste. But bad 
taste never surprises one in the case of the Master 
of Hatfield. 

As for the appointments announced this morning, 
they are received with very little interest on any 
side. It isa relief to know that we are not to have 
the Duke of Devonshire inflicted upon us as Foreign 
Secretary. The notion of his appointment to such a 
post would never have occurred to anybody but one 
of the snobs who believe that a duke must of necessity 
be equal toanything. The Presidency of the Council, 
which is to be accompanied by a kind of supervision 
both of the War Office and the Admiralty, is much 
more in the Duke of Devonshire’s way. I am 
inclined to congratulate the new Ministry, indeed, 
upon their quickness to profit by the great change 
at the Horse Guards. Any measure which brings 
the War Office and the Admiralty into closer con- 
tact, and which establishes a power superior to both, 
is to be praised. At present there is great grief 
both in Pall Mail and at Whitehall over the change 
of Government. The permanent officials never got 
on better with their political superiors than they 
have done during the past three years; and the fact 
that Ministers have fallen in defence of one of the 
“‘permanents” does not detract from their merits in 
the eyes of the services. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s appointment to the Colonial 
Office is rather a surprise. From the Tory point of 
view, however, he can do less harm there than in 
almost any other department. One will await with 
interest the future relations of the Colonial Office 
with Mr. Rhodes—that is to say if the new Govern- 
ment should remain in office after the General 
Election. As for the minor places in the Ad- 
ministration, the scramble for office is more fierce 
than it was ever known to be before. Already the 
office-hunters are rending each other in their furious 
rivalry, and the counter-claims of Tories and Liberal 
Unionists are being pressed with a fierceness that is 
almost alarming. In the meantime the stories by 
means of which the Tories amuse themselves as to 
the depression at the Liberal head-quarters are 
distinctly untrue. The feeling at head-quarters is 
that the way for the Liberal appeal to the country 
at the General Election has been unexpectedly 
cleared up, and that our task is in consequence much 
easier than it otherwise would have been. 

Thursday.—The denial that was given last night 
to the story of Lord Salisbury’s attempt to capture 
the seal of the War Office is impudently untrue. 
The original story was in all respects accurate, and 
I am not surprised at the declaration in the Daily 
News this morning that some explanation of the 
incident is required. The progress made with 
the construction of the new Ministry yesterday 
does not seem to have been very great, as but 
few official announcements were made. It is 
probable, however, that more has been done than 
appears upon the surface, and that when the Queen's 
consent has been secured we shall have a large list 
of fresh appointments. In the meantime, the general 
topic of conversation has reference to the very 
“good thing” which the little knot of Liberal 
Unionists are going to make out of the new 
Government. Apparently their share in the sweets 
of office is to be altogether out of proportion to 
their strength either in the House of Commons or 
the country. Little wonder that gloom sits heavily 
upon the countenances of the gentlemen of the 
Carlton Club. This time it is the Whigs who have 
dished the Tories, and made off with the clothes 
which the latter intended to wear themselves. 

The season has been killed outright by “the con- 
spiracy of the relatives of the cordite manufacturers,” 
as it is now called. London must necessarily lose 
heavily from a General Election in July. But during 
the day or two of life which still remains to the 
season the pace is likely to be fast and furious, 








Everything is being crowded into the brief remainder 
of the session. Last night the Foreign Office was as 
gay and as full as if it were the occasion of the 
birthday party. The President of the Board of 
Trade and Mrs. Bryce received an extraordinary 
number of guests in honour of the meeting of the 
International Railway Congress. The Prince of Wales 
and other members of the Royal Family, including 
the dispossessed Duke of Cambridge, who looked sadly 
broken down, were among the guests, as were 
Lord Rosebery and many of his colleagues in the 
late Ministry. Nobody could say that the ex- 
Premier seemed to be out of spirits, or that he 
showed any forebodings as to the result of the 
impending appeal to the country. The party was 
in all respects a brilliant one, and as it might be 
regarded as the final social appearance of the 
Liberal Government, it had a certain measure of 
historical significance. 

The suddenness of the resignation of the late 
Government has had some rather awkward con- 
sequences. As Ministers acted upon the assumption 
that Friday night’s vote was fatal to the existence 
of the Administration, they gave up any attempt to 
exercise their Ministerial functions after that mo- 
ment. Thus some important pieces of patronage 
have fallen to the new men. The most notable 
instance is that of the Chairman of the Prison 
Commissioners; and considering the importance of 
that office one cannot but deplore Mr. Asquith’s 
failure to appoint anyone toit. The failure is the 
more remarkable inasmuch as some exceptionally 
strong candidates for the position were in the 
field. Another awkward result of the sudden 
crisis is that one or two men who deserved well 
of the Liberal party, and for whom it was the 
intention to make some provision, have been left 
unrecompensed. One of these cases is one of 
peculiar hardship. Yet another result of the fall 
of the Government will be the diminution of the 
hospitalities and rejoicings that were to have taken 
place in connection with the approaching visit of 
the Italian fleet. The House of Commons was to 
have attended the great naval review en masse. 
There will now be no House of Commons to go; and 
if there should be a Board of Admiraity, it will bea 
brand-new one which knows nothing of its duties. 

Friday.—* Well, we have had our first ‘Salis- 
bury,” said a friend to me last night—using a 
phrase which was painfully familiar in the early 
eighties. Lord Salisbury’s shuffling equivocations 
over the Campbell-Bannerman incident disgusted 
even his own friends. He was obviously extremely 
angry at being brought to book so sharply by Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Kimberley, and tried in the first 
place to get out of his dilemma by bluster and mis- 
representation. It was only when he found that 
these were of no avail that he condescended to admit 
the truth of the charge brought against him, and to 
make a shambling and ungracious apology to the late 
Secretary for War. The truth is that he forgot that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was not one of his own 
hungry placemen, and he is now probably very sorry 
for having treated him with such cavalier insolence. 
His rudeness has recoiled upon himself. t 

The work of making the Ministry goes on very 
slowly. The fact is that the Carlton Club is almost. 
in revolt at the number of places which have been 
bestowed upon the Chamberlain party, and the 
demands for admission to the Cabinet are so 
numerous and so fierce that the luckless Prime 
Minister does not know how to deal with them.: 
Obviously the new Cabinet will have to be unusually 
large if places are to be found even for half the men 
who demand them as a matter of right. This is a 
bad beginning. As for the election prospects, if it. 
were not for the help which they expect to get from 
Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Tom Mann, and the other 
so-called “labour” representatives, the Tory whips 
would throw up the sponge. Even as it is, the 
issue of the appeal to the country is extremely. 
doubtful. 
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Mr. Asquith has, after all, appointed the new 
Chairman of the Prisons Commission; but the 
appointment is not so satisfactory as it ought to 
have been. 








THE GERMAN M.P. AND HIS GLORIOUS 


BEANFEAST. 





T is not every day that the whole of a nation’s 
Parliament assembles aboard one great ship and 
goes on a four days’ picnic at the expense of the 
people whom it has set forth to represent. When, 
therefore, I found myself steaming through the Baltic 
Canal on the inaugural day, it was with considerable 
interest that I observed the hundreds of M.P.'s 
who crowded the rails of the 8,000-ton transatlantic 
liner on which I, too, was a guest. 

Some M.P.’s had refused to be present, and some 
had declined for satisfactory reasons. The result 
made three hundred odd Germans representing con- 
stituencies vastly more heterogeneous than any- 
thing ever represented at Westminster. 

There was “Mr. Shopkeeper Schulz,” and “ Mr. 
Tailormaster Meyer,” and “Mr. Secondary Teacher 
Mueller,” all standing for the majesty of the Father- 
land, and apparently quite as important as the several 
princes, counts, and great landlords who also figured 
in this passenger list. The German is not a man until he 
is officially catalogued and labelled by authority ; and 
thus, as I strolled down past the several state-rooms, I 
found each door ornamented with a large card giving 
the occupant’s name, rank, and occupation—a decora- 
tion sounding enough for your general or baron, but 
much too public for modest “members” who have 
obeyed the summons of their constituents from 
behind grocery counters and other places where men 
labour less for glory than for cash. As a rule, how- 
ever, our three hundred members were men of learn- 
ing, if not of leading. The German M.P. has usually 
attended the University, and has very positive views 
on many speculative subjects. 

As we steamed through the great canal at the 
rate of five and a half miles an hour, we were 
cheered from the banks by congregations of en- 
thusiastic peasants, who had come out with all their 
local finery to testify to the feelings they entertained 
regarding the great work our ship was helping to 
inaugurate. There was always a knot of volunteer 
firemen in uniform; always a few school children 
wearing red, white, and black sashes; always a 
horrible band of badly-blown instruments. These 
honest peasants made much noise in our honour, 
but their noise was drowned by the several 
groups of learned legislators aboard the good 
ship, who began the day by argument, and 
kept the argument alive by loud protestations 
made simultaneously by many who talked with no 
reference as to who was listening. A London 
banquet is like the home of death in comparison 
with a table full of German law-makers. Your 
Englishman is a man of silence—even the American 
seems wanting in fluency—when contrasted with a 
gathering of festive Germans. My fellow-passengers 
made so much noise that the fog-whistle sounded 
like a wheezy cab-call, and the bands on shore sug- 
gested far-away lullabies. And with it all, our 
“ Congressmen” became red in the face, gesticulated, 
slapped their thighs, and made every demonstration 
associated with violent emotion—and all about the 
relative pressure of the ship against the water as 
compared with that of the water against the ship, 
and many other correlated propositions. 

It was a grand idea which animated the Emperor 
when he called his Parliament together amidst the 
ironclads and torpedoes of Kiel. His Marine Minister 
might have talked for days in the new Reichstag 
without making any impression upon the delegates 
from Thuringia, from Saxony, from Bavaria. But 


once get these legislative landsmen in the conning 
tower of a modern cruiser, and the argument 
becomes irresistible. 











Most of our fellow-guests at Kiel knew nothing 
of ships beyond what they had seen on the Rhine or 
some highland lake. One gentleman roundly abused 
the purser because there were no signs up to indicate 
which was the stern and which the bow of the great 
ship. Those days at Kiel have done vast good in 
spreading throughout the “Fatherland” a know- 
ledge of things afloat. 

And then, pray consider the charming manner in 
which this marine kindergarten lesson was taught. 
Each member of the German Parliament enjoyed a 
long holiday free of any expense, and it was such a 
holiday as none of them ever dreamed he could ever 
have secured for any amount of money. At the 
first luncheon aboard the members drank mostly 
beer and weak wines; but when the news became 
common that there was champagne without end, all 
paid for by the Emperor, no more beer or thin wine 
was ordered. Champagne flowed from morning 
until night, and it seemed to me as though the 
German M.P. defined loyalty as the capacity for 
swallowing everything provided by his Emperor. 
And this doctrine applied to cigars also. Loyal 
legislators who sat near me did not content them- 
selves with taking merely one Henry Clay at a time; 
some seized the weeds by the handful, and stuffed 
their pockets in token of their respect for the Im- 
perial provision. 

It was a glorious “beanfeast” for this body of 
learned tribunes, and right well did they honour 
the occasion. When they reached the deck after 
meal-time, they cheered and cheered and cheered 
wherever they caught sight of the national flag or a 
knot of local firemen drawn up in festive array. 
They made speeches whenever the opportunity 
offered, and the speeches were interspersed with 
patriotic songs sung with much gusto. 

This was a body of learned Germans, let me once 
more emphasise. It is fair to say that the German 
Parliament contains more men capable of writing 
long and learned works than the Parliament at West- 
minster. I might go farther still, and assert that a 
greater variety of theoretical treatises could at a 
given moment be produced by the German Reichstag 
than by that of Great Britain. But while the German 
was engaged in writing his treatise in a library, the 
Englishman would have grasped its conclusions by 
personal contact. The German holds colonial con- 
gresses while the Englishman annexes an African 
province. The German M.P. talks like a philosopher 
and acts like a child; the Englishman travels and 
sees, and comes home to vote in the line of his 
interests. 

It is a pity that the Emperor cannot make a 
Parliamentary “ beanfeast” each year, so as to give 
his legislative body the knowledge of the world it 
lacks very sadly. For instance, why not send them 
to America, and show them the mischief that has 
been done by Protection and “ cheap" money ; send 
them to England to see how railways should be 
managed ; let them make a run to the Tropics, and 
feel the reason why life is there different from what 
it is in Brandenburg. The German Parliament loses 
much of its importance because so very few of its 
members can speak from experience on the great 
Imperial questions. The experts are all in Govern- 
ment pay, and these have an easy task in de- 
bate against gentlemen whose knowledge has not 
ripened since Bonn and Heidelberg days. There is 
scarcely an important Club in London that could not 
furnish a Congress of more authority than the whole 
of the German Parliament when the debate turns 
upon practical questions of Imperial importance. 

During the great naval review the Emperor's 
guests steamed down the lines of ironclads at some 
distance behind the Hohenzollern. There was much 
cheering at the different men-of-war, and these 
salutes were uniformly recognised and cordially 
returned. The English ironclads carried off the 
palm for the smart way in which their crews 
stood in dress formation upon every part of 
hull and rigging, and were loudly and repeatedly 
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cheered by the assembled Reichstag. But when 
the ships of France were approached, the cor- 
rect thing to do was not wholly clear. It 
was known that her ships would leave Kiel 
after a visit of only twenty-four hours. Such a pro- 
ceeding was much as though one had accepted an 
invitation to dinner, and then left the table during 
the meal on pretence of being bored. The German 
“members” therefore hesitated a moment, and dis- 
cussed with animation whether they should give to 
the French visitors such cheers as they had accorded 
to Austrians and English. But the question was 
quickly answered in favour of their friends from 
over the Rhine. One speaker said: “They are for 
the time being the guests of the Emperor, and we 
must treat them as our guests also.” And so, when 
we came abreast the French flagship, cheers were 
proposed and given. 

But beyond a few grins and isolated waving of 
hands amongst the crew, and a curt touching of the 
hat by the officer in charge of the deck, no more 
notice was taken of this most generous act of 
courtesy than had our ship contained a band of 
hilarious tourists off for a Bank Holiday. The 
nation which boasts of being the most polite must 
have had very strong reasons for departing so 
widely from the tradition it seeks to perpetuate. 
During the Kiel visit the Emperor treated his 
French visitors with complete politeness, and in- 
vited them to all the splendid entertainments there 
provided. Yet this courtesy was met by behaviour 
which suggested a desire on the part of the French 
to insult the host in his own house. Contact with 
German officers, afloat or ashore, was studiously 
avoided; while, on the other hand, this occasion 
was chosen for conspicuous love-feasting with the 
representatives of Russia. 

Even the Grand Duke Alexis, who was present 
as guest, and who represented the Russian Czar, 
behaved in a manner so scantily polite that France 
could not but construe it as a sign of his contempt 
for Germany. This brother of the late Czar 
received the Imperial German Prime Minister, after 
the Hamburg banquet, much as a Chinese Emperor 
accepts the Kotow of a discredited mandarin. Had 
not accident called my attention to the ceremony, 
it would have been difficult to make me believe 
that Prince Hohenlohe could have been so in- 
differently treated by a guest of his Emperor. The 
Muscovite looked down upon the abbreviated 
figure before him, and noted its deferential curves 
with an expression which seemed to say: “ How 
dares this momentary morsel of unrussified Ger- 
manism come into my presence!” 

But still he deigned to say a few words to the 
insignificant German, though these words were 
uttered in a manner expressive of indifference, if not 
contempt. No light came into his heavy eyes as he 
talked with a Prime Minister whose every facial 
line speaks of intellectual occupation. The Russian 
used about twenty seconds in speaking a few common- 
places, then turned upon his heel, and walked up and 
down the room, as men do at a railway station when 
they are very tired of waiting for a belated train. 
It is not fair to conclude from this that the 
Russian came to Kiel for the purpose of insulting 
his host. All that we can safely state is that the 
Russian in general shares with most Orientals and 
semi-civilised people a contempt for civilised nations 
which is curious to analyse. The Chinaman has 
this hearty contempt very highly developed ; so has 
the North American Indian; so has the Moor. In 
Russia it manifests itself in many forms, which can 
be highly inconvenient to the innocent traveller. 
But aside from the behaviour in Kiel of the 
Franco-Russian party, the German Reichstag had a 
trip which was in every way agreeable to themselves 
personally and full of promise for the nation at 
large. This is the first time that the German navy 
has been permitted to show to the world what it 
really is. Germans know about their army, and they 
know that their army belongs partly to Bavaria, 








partly to Saxony, partly to other States, and very 
much to Prussia. But with the navy the feeling is 
different. The Blue-Jacket who shows himself at 
Dantzig or Stettin, Hamburg or Bremen, is not the 
sailor of any one State—he is the emblem of the 
United Fatherland. Thisfeeling has beenstrengthened 
at Kiel, and will grow in strength, whatever may be 
the fate of the new Baltic Canal. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








THE CUBAN INSURRECTION, 


ee 


HE insurrection which is now dragging its slow 
length along in Cuba is of interest to us in this 
country for three or four reasons. It affords the 
spectacle of a worthy people endeavouring once 
again to throw off a yoke which is well-nigh intol- 
erable, and of a moribund nation striving, for all 
they know now, to prevent what must be to them 
a most undesirable renunciation. Further, we are 
concerned with the attitude of the Cubans to the 
United States, and with the attitude of the United 
States to the Cubans. It is known in a vague sort 
of way by perhaps the majority of persons that the 
lot of the inhabitants of the island under the 
Spaniards is not a happy one—that Spain is a harsh 
foster-mother, and bleeds her dependency to its very 
fullest capacity. But the utter wretchedness of 
the lot cannot readily be grasped without a residence 
in Cuba and intercourse with the various races— 
from the pure-blooded Cuban to the negro—which 
make up its population. The island is governed by 
a Captain-General sent from Spain, and all the 
officials, without exception, also come from the 
Mother Country to take a share in the pickings. 
Cuba bas in times of peace to maintain a large 
standing army, planted on the spot to keep it 
in such order as may be possible; and, in ad- 
dition, every imaginable resource of taxation is 
applied, by means of heavy import duties 
and direct imposts, to the enriching of the 
Treasury at Madrid. With all this the people have 
virtually no rights—political, civil, or religious. 
Save for a tardy acknowledgment of the rights of 
the blacks, and the presence of a few representatives 
in the Cortes, there has been positively no improve- 
ment in the position of the Cubans in sixty years. 
Every previous insurrection has been suppressed less 
by the force of arms than by the liberal promises of 
reform made by Spain as the price of submission. 
Not a single promise has been redeemed, and the 
grievances enumerated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of October 10th, 1868, are those which 
have caused the islanders to make yet another 
attempt for freedom—the illegal prosecution and 
exile of obnoxious Cubans, the refusal of their right 
to hold public meetings and to speak or write on 
affairs of State, the restriction of education in order 
to keep them ignorant, their exclusion from all 
public stations, the grinding taxation, and the never- 
ending plague of hungry officials to prey upon them 
and to cause them all “to perish in misery but for 
the marvellous fertility of their soil.” ‘“ As Spain,” 
so that manly declaration of rights went on, 


“has many times promised to respect our rights without having 
once fulfilled her promises; as she continues to tax us heavily, 
and by so doing is likely to destroy our wealth ; as we are in 
danger of losing our property, our lives, and our honour under 
further Spanish domination; as we have reached a depth of 
degradation unutterably revolting to manhood ; as great nations 
have sprung from revolt against a similar disgrace after ex- 
benstel pleading for relief; as we despair of justice from Spain, 
and cannot longer live deprived of the rights which other people 
enjoy, we are constrained to appeal to arms to assert our 
rights in the battlefield, cherishing the hope that our grievances 
will be a sufficient excuse for this last resort to redress them 
and so secure our future welfare.” 


This is exactly the position to-day. How will it 
end? Without doubt, against the islanders, who, 
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though brave and patriotic, can hardly hope to 
prevail, even against the sick soldiers of Spain, 
without real organisation and training, without 
resources, without a sufficiency of proper arms, and 
without capable leaders. They can carry on a 
guerilla warfare for years, because they know the 
country ; but in the end they are bound to give in. 
Though marshalled late, and though easily succumb- 
ing to the unhealthiness of the climate, which in- 
variably takes off more men in a campaign than are 
killed in actual warfare, the Spanish troops out- 
number them ten to one, and have the further 
advantage of possessing repeaters, while the bulk 
of the others have only old rifles or—what is 
more frequent—knives. The intensity of the 
hatred felt for the Spaniards may be gauged from 
the fact that the islanders have the hardihood 
to rise at all against such uneven odds. Further 
evidence of their determination is found in the 
persistence with which they keep up their in- 
surrections when once declared. Narciso Lopez 
organised three rebellions in 1848, 1850, and 1851, 
and kept things moving cheerfully throughout the 
island for nearly four years. The rebellion of 1868 
lasted for five years without a break, and was not 
really quelled for two years after General (now 
Marshal) Campos went out in 1876. By this time 
Spain had lost between 140,000 and 160,000 men, and 
had been forced to borrow the equivalent of nearly 
£140,000,000 sterling (the interest of which was 
saddied upon Cuba) in the endeavour to break up a 
party of insurgents who never at any one time 
exceeded 7,000 men! Then, eleven years ago, there 
was the rising under Maximo Gomez, when the 
deputies proposed a reduction of the taxes as a sop 
to the people, and when the old question of the sale 
of the island to the United States was again brought 
up. It is a feature of life in Cuba that all the 
avenues of communication with the outside world 
are in the hands of the Government. It is never 
safe, therefore, to believe too much of what is cabled 
over by way of Madrid for the edification of man- 
kind. 

The island of Cuba has found its people desert it 
because of the insufferable restrictions placed upon 
them, and has seen its trade go down by reason of 
heavy exactions, until now only about one-eighth of 
it is cultivated. Even under such depressing condi- 
tions as these it raises more for mankind than any 
equal number of acres on the earth. Under an 
enlightened system of government, this island might 
produce twice as much sugar as it does now, might en- 
rich its mining industries, and contribute the richest 
of hard woods for its furniture trade. It has within 
itself the essentials of one of the finest colonies on 
earth, which potentialities have made it an object of 
much regard by the United States. The American 
argument, divested of all verbiage, is that Cuba 
should belong to the Union because of its situation, 
because it might be a menace to American interests 
in the event of a war with Spain, and because it has 
a large trade, fostered by the reciprocity clauses of 
the McKinley tariff, with the States. President Polk, 
shortly after the failure of Lopez's expeditions, 
was so good as to offer Spain a million dollars 
for the cession of the island. The sum was after- 
wards increased to thirty-three million dollars, 
and finally to one hundred million dollars ; but Spain 
resolutely declined, recognising rightly that while 
she could hold it at all and could make the Cubans 
themselves defray the cost of holding it, the island 
was invaluable to her. It was clearly because they had 
designs upon Cuba that the Americans rejected the 
tripartite treaty proposed by France and England, 
which had for its purpose the repudiation on the 
part of the three Powers of any present or future 
designs on the island. It may be years before Cuba 
throws off her allegiance to Spain, if she has to 
depend upon her own unaided efforts. America is 
wise enough not to show her hand too palpably ; but 
it is to America that Cuba is turning now, and will 
turn again in the day of her freedom, for annexation. 








Moreover, in spite of the efforts of President Cleve- 
land’s Government, American citizens are aiding the 
insurgents by surreptitious consignments of arms 
and money; so that the Spanish Government has 
resolved to check the traffic by the construction or 


purchase of a whole flotilla of gunboats. These 
consignments show how clear is American sym- 
pathy, and how unmistakable are American aims. 
It may be taken for granted that the Cubans could 
not govern themselves for many years because of 
their ignorance of the art of government and of the 
presence among them of turbulent blacks, who would 
fight one another if they had not Spaniards to fight 
against. Their leaders have stated in so many words 
that they would prefer American protection. The 
question of whether America should be allowed to 
annex the island is another and rather delicate affair. 








THE COMMERCIAL CONNOISSEUR. 





HE old ideal of a picture to live with seems to be 
fading out. There used to be a simple notion 
that a work of art should be prized for its own sake, 
that it should be a companion of our lives, sym- 
pathising with our joys, and sorrowing with our 
sorrows. The very sight of a familiar picture on 
the wall had a soothing effect in trouble. Here was 
a partner of old confidences, a stimulating friend 
who said, “ Well, if the worst comes to the worst, 
you have me. Remember the first flush of pride 
when I came into your possession. Remember how 
you asked Jones to dinner, and extolled my charms, 
drawing fresh inspiration of eloquence from the un- 
concealed envy of a rival connoisseur. Have I ever 
failed you when you needed the pure restfulness 
of contemplation? Have I not given you nerve 
for enterprises of pith and moment?” And if 
the picture was an old picture, how pleasant 
to reflect that former possessors had held it in the 
same regard, had been cheered by the same associa- 
tions, had died happy in the thought of having 
lived with such a treasure, and enjoyed its beauties 
day by day and year by year! And pleasanter still 
was the fancy that on your particular wall the picture 
hung with greater serenity and satisfaction than it 
had known before. Imagination has no readier 
impulse than to endow inanimate things with the 
life which we breathe and crave ; and to the vitality 
which the canvas had received from the painter's 
hand you added a new consciousness, a new atmo- 
sphere of thought and experience, so that the picture 
bloomed not only with its own inherent beauty, 
but also with a gracious wisdom, which it seemed to 
bestow on you in greater measure than had been 
accorded to any precedent owner. 

But this theory is now discarded for another, 
which makes the possession of a valuable painting 
a mere sordid speculation. Artists complain that 
there is a shrinking market of late years, but they 
cannot fail to be struck by the moral of the enor- 
mous prices which are still paid at Christie’s for 
works of a particular class; not a class in any 
definitely artistic sense, but an exclusively com- 
mercial group, connected by no bond save that of 
successful barter. It is the genius of Capel Court 
that presides at Christie’s, and directs the beat of the 
auctioneer’s hammer. It is not the favourite artist 
who is knocked down to the highest bidder, not the 
delicate quality of his style, not the exquisite pleasure 
that is yielded by his brush. It is his value as an 
investment. He is a competitor, not with the great 
painters of his age and school, but with Brighton 
A’s and the mysterious railways of the American 
continent. The other day a Gainsborough was sold 
for ten thousand pounds. Does anybody believe 
that this price represented the buyer's «sthetic 
appreciation of the artist whom Sir Joshua had in 
his mind when he said that he preferred genius in 
the second rank to feebleness in the first? No, ten 
thousand is given for a Gainsborough because the 
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investor thinks this is a prudent appropriation of 
his money. He has a strong faith in the stability 
of Gainsborough stock, just as old ladies believed 
in Consols. Consols were never beautiful; they 
did not make a rainbow of imagination in this 
vale of tears; but they inspired a sense of 
comfort and security. So the owner of the 
Gainsborough, when he hangs it on his wall, 
will think of it, not as a lovely picture, but as 
his ten-thousand-pounder—a thing of canvas, paint, 
and frame, in which he has sunk a fortune. How is 
it possible that this masterpiece can have any other 
glamour than that of the enterprising bargain, of the 
lucky “deal” on the Stock Exchange, of all the trans- 
actions which are aimed, not at the satisfaction of 
taste, but at the accumulation of dross? Everybody 
who visits the house where the Gainsborough hangs 
will be overwhelmed by the enormous sum that was 
paid for it. It will be eyed after dinner by connois- 
seurs eager to suggest a doubt of its financial immor- 
tality. There wil! be discussions of its market value, 
past, present, and to come; the owner will grow 
heated with confident assertion, and his guests 
will glow with scepticism. Or one of them may 
show a disposition to offer a thousand or two 
more for the prize, and then its possessor will be 
torn by conflicting impulses. The picture has no 
message for him; he has not lived with it in the 
intimacy of a noble kinship ; he does not associate it 
with emotions too sacred for babble. But the ques- 
tion whether it is wise, after all, to keep his ten 
thousand locked up in a painted phantom, or to part 
with it for a certain profit, may give him sleepless 
nights. 

There are possibilities of tragedy in this situation. 
The picture market is notoriously full of pitfalls. 
Nobody can be sure that even the acknowledged 
reputation of a dead master will last. There may 
come a time when even Gainsborough stock will 
sink, and quotations at Christie’s will bring pallor 
to the cheek of the man who paid ten thousand. 
Imagine him going home then to the picture on 
which he laid so great a stake. How will it look at 
him from its mellow smiling surface? Will he see 
bitter irony in the gaze of the portrait, in which 
he has never before perceived any human interest ? 
Will it say to him, “ Fool! Had you loved me for 
myself alone, I could have made life a dream for 
you. In all the wayward chances of your fate, I 
might have been your unfailing pride. In me you 
would have found no perfidy, no caprice, but a 
gracious counsellor and a tender friend. You chose 
to treat me as a luxurious chattel, as a mere coloured 
counter which stood for a great sum in your game 
of speculation. And now you see your money 
melting away, I am nothing but a stranger who 
has defrauded you, and you look at me with rage 
and hate”? Some old gentleman collected a number 
of pictures which he believed to be of great 
value; but when they came to the hammer lately, 
they were declared to be of indifferent merit, and 
were sold for trifling sums. Does the spirit of that 
collector wander to and fro on the earth cursing 
the deceit of the paintings he amassed with the idea 
that he was building up an enormous capital? The 
living artist may be forgiven for unholy glee over 
such discomfiture, for the mere investor is apt to 
look askance at contemporary excellence. He 
wants something that has the stamp of marketable 
antiquity, and so he grows shy of the works which 
come before him without any opulent past, and 
with nothing but independent merit to commend 
them. Now and again he speculates in a living 
reputation that seems established, and yet the 
furrows in his brow show that he is perpetually 
disquieted. Sometimes he must feel an unchristian 
longing for the demise of the painter whose work 
he has bought, and whose value might be en- 
hanced by obituary tributes. When he meets 
the artist at private views, he must often 
be tempted to say, “Why on earth don't 
you die? By continuing to live and to paint 











you are endangering the price I paid for that pic- 
ture. Every year you persist in sticking above 
ground brings a fresh risk to my investment.” When 
the blameless artist walks through a gallery, and 
encounters the jaundiced eye of a former patron, 
does he ever suspect that these amiable ideas are 
passing through that worthy’s mind? All this sus- 
pense and resentment and haggard anxiety about 
the possible bankruptcy of a picture-investment is 
so completely divorced from art, that there is some- 
thing of a scandal in the exposure of master- 
pieces to the fluctuations of huckstering instincts. 
Masterpieces they may be by nature, not by 
any acclamation in the market, not by the 
applause of culture for generations, but by their 
innate capacity to please, to elevate, and to soften— 
a capacity which has no field while they are treated 
like stocks and shares. If they were sentient things, 
endowed with volition, they would have a right, 
like women, to choose their companions for life. 
They would select the walls where they desired to 
hang, and exact the homage to which their beauties 
entitled them. Then the world might renew the 
old ideal of the pictures it is good to live with, and 
the commercial connoisseur—who could not induce 
even the humblest canvas to share his lot—would 
occupy his proper place in the social economy. 








MR. MARK FISHER. 





HE importance of being born in an artistic 
period has often been insisted upon in these 
columns. When genius happens on circumstances 
favourable to its development, great art is the result. 
Instances are not far to seek. A large part of the 
art of Morland seems to belong rather to his time 
than to himself; and Lely would surely have painted 
as badly as Professor Herkomer—no, the vulgarity 
of the Professor's work is all his own—the 
comparison I want is Mr. Ellis Roberts—Lely would 
have painted no better than Mr. Ellis Roberts 
if he had lived in this end of the nineteenth 
century in England; he would have mangled out 
Sir Joshua in just the same way. 

Of the numerous serious difficulties which 
beset the artist, the initial and greatest diffi- 
culty of all is to be born at the right moment. 
Millais dropped commonplace when circumstance 
brought him in contact with Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt, and he returned to commonplace when 
circumstance drew him out of their influence. 
Circumstance must meet genius. What would 
have become of Mr. Whistler if he had remained 
in Baltimore? Mr. Whistler was in France in 
the ’Fifties, when an artistic period was at its height, 
and learnt from Courbet the painting of the time. 
Instances abound of painters who owed a large’ 
portion of their talent to the age they lived in; but 
it is a more subtle problem to determine what a 
painter loses by being born in a period of decadence. 
What Mark Fisher has lost by not being born in 
this century can be estimated, I think; for to 
imagine him painting in the eighteenth century is to 
imagineanother Morland. Mark Fisher is a nineteenth- 
century Morland ; the disposition of mind and char- 
acter of vision seem to me the same in both painters, 
the outlook almost identical—the same affectionate 
interest in humble life, the same power of appre- 
hendivg the pathos of work, and the same deep 
sympathy for the life that thinks not, but lives 
in mute communion with the earth, pursuing its 
lowly task in the solitudes of the tilth and the 
silence of the grange. It may be said that beyond 
these qualities of mind common to both painters, 
Morland possessed a sense of beauty and grace 
which is absent in Mark Fisher. This is true; Mor- 
land’s pig-styes are more beautifully seen than Mark 
Fisher could see them. But is the sense of beauty, 
which was most certainly Morland’s, so inherent and 
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independent a possession that we must regard it as 
his rather than the common inheritance of those 
who lived in his time? Surely Mark Fisher would 
have seen more beautifully if he had lived in the 
eighteenth century? Or, to put the case more 
clearly, surely Morland would have seen very much 
as Mark Fisher sees if he had lived in the nineteenth ? 
In this last sentence I surely bring the men close 
together. Think of the work done by Morland in 
the field and farmyard—it is in that work that 
he lives; compare it with Mark Fisher's, subtracting, 
of course, all that Morland owed to his time, quality 
of paint, and a certain easy sense of beauty, and say 
if you can that both men do not stand on the same 
intellectual plane. The same thoughts have anim- 
ated their lives. To tell the story of the life of the 
fields, and to tell it sincerely as it came to them, 
without false sentiment that might catch the popular 
taste, was their desire; nor do we detect in either 
Morland or Mark Fisher any pretence of seeing more 
in their subjects than they do see: in Jacques, yes. 
Jacques tried to think profoundly, like Millet. Mark 
Fisher does not; nor was Morland influenced by the 
caustic mind of Hogarth to satirise the animalism 
of the boors he painted. He saw rural life with the 
same kindly eyes as Mark Fisher. The difference 
between the two men is a difference of means, of 
expression—I mean the exterior envelope in which 
the work of the mind lives, and which preserves and 
assures a long life to the painter. On this point no 
comparison is possible between the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century painter. We should seek in vain 
in Mark Fisher for Morland’s beautiful smooth 
painting, for his fluent, supple drawing, almost im- 
personal, so entirely without parti pris that the 
formula eludes and escapes us. Of the beautiful 
handicraft of the eighteenth-century painter no 
trace is to be found in Mark Fisher—he draws well, 
but awkwardly; he possesses the sentiment of pro- 
portion and the instinct of anatomies, but his draw- 
ing stutters ; he blurts out, his periods do not flow; 
weadmire thesincerity and werecognise the truth, but 
we miss the education of Morland; polish of manner, 
and refinement of utterance are wanting in Mark 
Fisher. He is a man who has something to say and 
who says it as best he can, in a somewhat barbarous 
manner; but he has something tosay. True that he 
dreams hardly at all, that his thoughts are ordinary, 
and only saved from commonplace by his absence 
of affectation. He sees truly, if a little squarely; 
he sees steadily, and is untroubled by nerves. He is 
not without sentiment, but his sentiment is little 
plain. His hand is his worst enemy; his hand, 
as has already been said, is awkward; his hand 
is the hand of his time—a clumsy hand; so the exe- 
cution is often lumpy, gross, stupid; the touch is 
often childish. I said that Morland saw nature with 
the same kindly eyes as Mark Fisher. I would have 
another word on that point. Mark Fisher's painting 
is optimistic. His skies are blue, his sunlight dozes 
in the orchard, his chestnut trees are in bloom. The 
melodrama of nature never appears in his pictures. 
Happy are his lanes and fields; they reflect a 
happy, gentle mind that has found happiness 
in observing the changes of the seasons—spring 
and summer are his favovirite seasons. Happy 
Mark Fisher! An admirable painter, the best, 
the only landscape painter of our time; the only one 
who continues the tradition of Potter and Morland; 
he does humbly and sincerely, and lives for his art, 
uninfluenced by the clamour of cliques or rough 
usage from the Academy. 

For there has existed for some time back a 
misunderstanding between Mr. Mark Fisher and 
the Academy, which I am glad to hear has been 
removed. Twenty years ago Mark Fisher was a 
fashionable painter, but of late years his pictures 
have not sold well; he sent to the Academy, and 
by some strange accident was refused. An ex- 


tremely sensitive man, living alone in the solitudes 
of Essex, he declined to send again, and was with 
difficulty persuaded. 


But he was persuaded, and 











his “ Essex Height” has been hung in the first room 
on the line. It has attracted the attention of all 
who admire fine painting ; the Academicians were 
particularly warm in their praise. I hear that 
they welcomed his return. So I hope that they 
will now elect him an Academician, a vacancy 
having been created by the death of Henry 
Moore. Mr. Sargent should be moved up, and 
Mr. Fisher made an Associate in his place. His 
will be a just election, and among lovers of art 
a most popular election. Those who disagree with 
me I will ask to go to the Academy and to write 
to THE SPEAKER mentioning the landscapes they 
think finer than an “ Essex Height.” Then let them 
go to the Dutch Gallery, Brook Street, where an 
interesting collection of Mr. Fisher’s work is now on 
view. G. M. 








THE OPERA. 





N operatic week beginning with Adelina Patti 

as Zerlina, to end with Tamagno as Raoul, 
needs but little between to give it an interest of its 
own. A Patti performance or a Tamagno per- 
formance will, in either case, fill the house; and 
beyond that point the ambition of even the most 
enterprising of managers can scarcely be expected 


to do. If Patti and Tamagno for once sang together <) 


—say in Jl Trovatore—the number of available seats 
would, like a French loan, be “ covered” several times 
over by the number of applications sent in for them. 
But the performance could scarcely be better than it 
is now with Miss Macintyre in the part of Leonora; 
and the opera is a fatiguing one, in which Madame 
Patti would probably not care any longer to sing. 

In neither of the operas, on the other hand, 
specially affected by Mme. Patti is there any part 
that would suit Tamagno, with his manly, sonorous 
voice, his vigorous, dramatic style. One can scarcely 
fancy him (and, least of all, would he fancy him- 
self) as Alfredo in La Traviata, as Count Almaviva 
in Jl Barbiere, or as Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni. 
The idea, then, of one Patti-Tamagno performance 
in the course of the season will probably not be 
carried out. The nightly fees for the two great 
artists would together reach a sum equivalent to two- 
thirds of what the Royal Italian Opera at its fullest 
will hold. That alone would seem to constitute a 
difficulty. It could be met, however, through an 
increase in the prices, which, with an augmentation 
of 50 per cent., would give £1,800 as the value of 
a crowded house instead of £1,200 as at present. 

Meanwhile, Madame Patti is varying her imperson- 
ations most judiciously. First she appeared as the 
sentimental, passionate, despondent Violetta. Then 
she came before us as the sprightly, vivacious 
Rosina. Her third part is that of the simple, 
affectionate, slightly coquettish Zerlina; and this 
third assumption is at least as charming as either of 
the two previous ones. One advantage of the 
Patti reappearances has been that they have 
enabled the younger generation of opera-goers to 
hear a few fine works. Don Giovanni was an agree- 
able novelty to them; and they wondered how 
so bright and sparkling a work as Jl Barbiere 
could have been allowed, even for a time, to fall 
out of the operatic repertory. It is the very ex- 
cellence of the part of Rosina that has proved the 
weak point in the Barber. To sing and act it in 
perfection the talent of an Adelina Patti is necessary ; 
so that the retirement of Mme. Patti from the stage 
means at the same time the retirement of the Barber 
of Seville. When Mme. Patti—or, rather, Mme. 
Patti’s performance—has been forgotten, J/ Barbiere 
will have assumed a new character. “It will never 
be old-fashioned, it will suddenly become antique,” 
wrote Théophile Gautier of this charming work; 
which, now that it is eighty years old, is already 
beginning to enjoy a sort of “old-master” reputation. 
“Of all that I have written,” said Rossini one day 
to his friend, Ferdinand Holler, “there are three 
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things that may survive me; the second act of 
William Tell, the last act of Otello’’—quite as fine 
in its way, though less intensely dramatic than the 
last act of Verdi's Otello—‘ and the whole of the 
Barber.” If it were still the fashion to give separate 
acts of operas, Rossini’s anticipations would be al- 
together verified. 

In Don Giovanni Mme. Patti had the advantage 
of being associated in her principal scene—the scene 
of “ La ci darem "—with Maurel, the best representa- 
tive of the fatuous hero that has been seen for many 
aday. The Don Juan of Hoffmann and of Alfred 
de Musset, “que Mozart a vu passer au son de la 
musique,” is seldom realised on the operatic stage. 
Don Juan, according to the high pcetical view, is in 
pursuit of an impossible ideal which for a moment 
he thought he had discovered in Donna Anna. From 
this ideal he wanders considerably when he finds 
himself attracted for a moment by the pretty little 
peasant girl, Zerlina; and the ordinary bearing of 
his stage representative lends itself to the common- 
place view that Don Juan is a general love-maker, 
very successful with women, and proud beyond 
measure of his success, Maurel must not be blamed 
if he also takes this view; which would be that of 
the late Charcot, who would have described Don Juan 
as a victim of erotic mania, and of Max Nordau, 
who would regard him as a striking example of 
“degeneration.” There is nothing degenerate, how- 
ever, about Maurel, whether compared with him- 
self in former days, or with other earlier repre- 
sentatives of Don Giovanni. He evidently likes the 
part; the all-conquering ways of the universal 
seducer (l’épouseur du genre humain, Moliére 
calls him) do not in the least degree offend 
him. Don Giovanni, according to Maurel’s reading 
of the part, is his own ideal; and if, while loving 
himself, he can get every beautiful woman, every 
pretty girl he meets to love him too, he will be 
happy beyond expression. If there isanything wrong 
in Maurel’s Falstaff—a part written and composed 
specially for him by Boito and by Verdi— it is this: 
that he hesitates to make Falstaff ridiculous because 
he cannot do so without making himself (Maurel) 
ridiculous in his own person. As Don Giovanni, 
on the other hand, the more handsome, the more 
ardent, the more amorous he shows himself, the 
better it will be for the part. 

On Thursday there was another Patti in the field 
—another prima donna—that is to say, on the stage 
of the Royal Italian Opera; a prima donna with a 
past, who, since she gave up singing in England some 
dozen years ago, has had a great career in Germany. 
In Sudermann’s Heimat it is not to Patti, but to 
Sembrich, that Magda, the h2roine, is compaied. Of 
Mme. Sembrich’s actual performance—in Mme. Patti's 
own part of Violetta in La Traviata—all mention, 
beyond the fact that she succeeded, must be deferred 
until next week. 

Meanwhile the German players and singers at 
Drury Lane have been very active. To speak of the 
singers alone, they have been heard, since the pro- 
duction of Der Vogelhiindler, on the opening night, 
in Strauss’s Fledermaus, in Hiinsel und Gretel, and 
in Smetana’s Verkaufte Braut. Die Fledermaus, 
musically considered, is a waltz in three acts. A 
mazurka, a polka, a polka-mazurka, is here and there 
introduced for the sake of a change. But the com- 
poser soon reverts to his favourite waltz rhythms; 
but in a work by Strauss one expects waltzes as one 
expects in a Decamps a white wall ; in a Wouvermans 
a white horse; and in a Terburg a white satin dress. 

Hiinsel und Gretel, in which Miss Elba and Miss 
Jeanne Douste were so graceful, so charming, so 
poetical, was played by the Germans in shocking 
style. The performance could only be compared to 
“the abomination that maketh desolate”; and 
desolate, indeed, would be Drury Lane Theatre 
if such performances were given often on its 
stage. The German—or, at best, the Saxe-Coburg 
—view of Hiinsel und Gretel seems to be that it 
is a comic, grotesque, utterly burlesque piece, 








which, accordingly, must be presented as a sort 
of dramatic caricature. It had never appeared to 
any one who had seen the English version, as played 
successively at Daly’s Theatre, the Gaiety, the 
Princess's and the Savoy, that the piece admitted of 
any such reading. It got it, however; and it now 
only remains for us to hope that during its stay in 
London it will never do anything of the kind again. 

The company has since recovered its prestige by 
an excellent performance of Die Verkaufte Braut, 
the work of Smetana, the famous Bohemian com- 
poser, well-known in England by his orchestral com- 
positions, and especially by the overture to the very 
opera that has just been produced. Story, music, 
personages, dances and costumes are all Bohemian 
in character. The score abounds in melody, which 
is almost always of a popular, and never of a vulgar, 


type. 








STILL WAITING FOR ENGLAND TO ACT. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, June 22nd, 1895. 
E have reached a point where everything 
depends upon the firmness and decision of 
the English Government. Itcan settle this Armenian 
question in a week, or it can allow it to end in a 
miserable fiasco, with consequences to follow which 
may deluge Asia Minor with blood. 

The second reply of the Sultan amounted to 
this: I accept all the demands of the Powers, except 
those which I cannot accept. When the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Grand Vizier were pressed 
to explain which demands were unacceptable, they 
had no answer to give, but promised to consider the 
matter, and they are still considering it while the 
ambassadors, so far as we know, are humbly waiting 
for the time when they may be permitted by the 
Sultan to discuss his objections with the Grand 
Vizier, or in other words to begin the whole business 
anew. I fully realise that the ways of diplomacy are 
very crooked and far beyond the comprehension of 
the profane and vulgar, but to my unsophisticated 
mind, this indicates weakness and indecision on the 
part of the Powers, which, if it continues, will result 
in failure. If the Powers have any thoughts of 
finally forcing the Turks to accept and carry out 
their plan, this delay seems to meinexcusable. Itisfull 
of dangers of every kind. I repeat what I have often 
said before: Asia Minor is a powder magazine, and 
there are torches already lighted to be thrown into 
it. This retreat of the Powers before the Sultan has 
already created a feeling here which alarms me. 
The Armenians are in dead earnest in this business, 
whether the Powers are or not, and, whether we 
consider it heroism or madness, this is a fact which 
cannot be ignored. The Turks are doing their best 
to drive them to desperation. In these very 
Provinces, which the Powers proposed to reform, 
they have turned loose their soldiers upon the 
villages to collect taxes a year in advance, and are 
selling out of their houses to Turks and Kurds the 
necessaries of life, leaving the Armenians to starve 
or fly to Russia. 

If the Powers are to act at all, now is the time to 
act. I do not think that the trouble is with the 
ambassadors here. It is certainly not with Sir 
Philip Currie, and although there were disagreeable 
sneers, some months ago, at his presumption in 
“getting up an Armenian question, to get repu- 
tation out of it,” since they have faced the facts, 
the French and Russian ambassadors seem to have 
worked in perfect good faith, and there has been 
no apparent lack of zeal on their part. There is no 
evidence whatever of the treachery which has been 
hinted at in several newspapers. If I can trust the 
evidence which comes to me, the real trouble is that 
they do not believe, either at Paris or Petersburg, 
that England has any thcught of using force under 
any circumstances, and they are not specially un- 
happy at the thought that if this intervention 
breaks down, all the shame of it will fall upon 
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England and her ambassador. France and Russia 
have only been supporting England at Constanti- 
nople, and cannot be expected to outrun her in zeal. 

It is not for me to say what England can do or 
ought to do under these circumstances. There are 
questions more vital to her existence than that of 
Armenia, and no one outside the Government can 
know how far these interests might be imperilled by 
vigorous action here; but I can say that if England 
was not prepared to compel the Sultan to yield to 
her demands she ought never to have taken up the 
Armenian question at all, except in the way of 
friendly advice. Even this would have been a farce 
so far as the Armenians are concerned, but it would 
have satisfied the conscience of the English people, if 
they understood that they were not strong enough 
to do anything more. I have not given up all hope, 
as many have in Constantinople. I cannot believe 
that Christian Europe will look on quietly and see 
the Christians of Turkey exterminated; that the 
horrors of the past two years are to be multiplied 
tenfold because England is too weak to force the 
Sultan to yield to demands which are not only just 
but moderate—too moderate, in fact. It is too soon 
to despair, and I am by nature an optimist; but I 
have thought it best to state the facts as they 
appear to us here to-day, in the light of the know- 
ledge that we have. If this view is contradicted by 
the action of the Powers before this reaches London, 
then this letter need not be printed at all. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“- 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION NO FAILURE. 


S1r,— While finding much to agree with in your article of the 
Sth inst., on “ Business and Ideals” in the co-operative move- 
ment, may I be allowed to object to one statement. Speaking 
of co-operative production, you say: “ After forty-five years 
next to nothing has been done. One or two producing societies 
do indeed exist and flourish, to show that the thing is not im- 
possible,” ete. 

This, I venture to say, is very greatly to overstate the case. 

There are in the United Kingdom about 120 productive 
societies, co-operative in the truest sense of sharing both profit 
and the right of membership with the employés. Though I 
have not yet the complete figures for ’94, the following for ’83 
and °93 will show that most encouraging progress has been 
made, and results achieved very much more substantial than 
your article implies. 


1883. 1893. 
Number of Societies ... a 15 109 
Sales for the Year aa te £160,751 £1,292,550 
Capital (Share, Loan, Reserve) 103,436 639,884 
Profits ... pes 43 oe 9,031 67,663 
Losses... tds cide wal 114 2,984 
Net Profit 8,917 64,679 


Of these profits, in 1893 at least £8,283 went to labour as 
dividend on wages, apart from large sums applied to reserve, 
provident and educational funds.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 


Hon. Treasurer Labour Association. 
9, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., Jane 20th. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Dear Srr,—I am afraid your space does not permit of the 
many corrections which Mr. W. E. Harlock’s letter deserves. 
He signs himself “Lecturer jin English at Upsala, 1893-5,” 
and must therefore have lived some time in Sweden, so it is 
no wonder he takes the Swedish view of the contentions 
between Norway and Sweden. It is easy to see he has not 
studied the question thoroughly, or ascertained what the Nor- 
wegians have to say on their side. Is he aware what the well- 
known Swedish statesman Louis de Geer has said with regard to 
the Norwegian demands ? 

I shall only ask for space to correct one of Mr. Harlock’s 
statements. He says :— 

“Sweden has, at all events, not attempted to prejudice 
foreign nations in her favour by newspaper articles in foreign 
tongues, the main substance of which were prevarications of the 
truth and matters extraneous to the subject under discussion.” 

Mr. Harlock evidently does not keep & jour with English 
— literature! Has he not seen the article in The New 

iew, by a Swedish M.P., the article in The United Service 








Magazine, by a Swedish Lieutenant, or the article in The 
Fortnightly Review by the English Consul at Stockholm, than 
whom no Swede could better express the Swedish views of the 
situation ? 

These three articles are perfect specimens of “ prevarications 
of the truth and matters extraneons to the subject under 
diseussion.”—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE “ WHAT WILL 
Kine Oscar II. po?” 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Srr,—In the last Speaker you refer to the Irish Land 
Question as a subject which few Englishmen understand. Some 
of the most important parts of the subject are handled in a 
peculiar, and, as I think, a very misleading way in a letter by 
the Duke of Argyll printed in the Times last week. In view of 
pending legislation, the matter is now of much public import- 
ance, and perhaps you will allow an Irishman who has, or has 
had, almost every possible relation to the question, to offer his 
contribution to the discussion of some of the points raised in the 
Duke’s letter. 

The first important allegation in the letter is that “the whole 
agricultural rental of Ireland has been absolutely divorced from 
the improvement of the soil”; that the “owners have been 
deprived of all security for any outlay on the bettering of the 
land”; that “this is one of the great causes of the situation”; 
and that “ no other civilised country has ever been deliberately 
smitten by its Legislature with a blow so ruinous.” It is right 
to say that the Duke introduces Mr. Morley as bearing emphatic 
testimony to these propositions, or some of them. We may 
take the rhetoric and the pitch as the Duke’s, but the least that 
is songht to be conveyed to the readers of the Times is that 
formerly some substantial outlay on improvements was made by 
Irish landlords; that the Legislature deliberately killed the 
beneficial practice by depriving the owners of all security for 
such outlay ; and that now the country suffers under this curse, 
or blow. Well, sir, in my opinion the entire statement is made 
up of gross exaggeration or direct, though unintentional, mis- 
representation. ‘he improvement of Irish land, where effected 
at all, was effected substantially by the tenants. 

John Bright’s famous saying that if the works of the tenants 
could be removed from the land of Ireland all that distinguishes 
the landscape from original prairie would have disappeared, is 
but an eloquent summary of the evidence collected by Royal and 
Parliamentary Commissions. Then, as to the seeurity, the 
Land Acts—the blows of the Legislature—expressly protect the 
improvements of the landlords where any exist. In fact, all 
improvements which at the application of the Land Act to any 
holding are found to exist and add to the letting value, unless the 
tenant proves that he executed them, go to the landlord. This 
anyone can ascertain by a reference to the fair rent sections of 
the Act of 1881, etc., and by the evidence of the Commissioners 
given before Mr. Morley’s Committee on the Administration of 
the Land Laws. 

The next point of importance touched in his Grace’s letter is 
as to the want of a uniform principle guiding the Land Com- 
mission in fixing rents, and the absence of an authoritative 
definition in the Act of 1881 of what a fair rent is. Sir, is it 
not suggestive that, though this grievance was started by the 
Committee of the House of Lords which inquired in 1882 into 
the working of the Act, and has continuously served from that 
to this as a missile for every angry opponent of our recent land 
legislation, the Duke himself fling:ing—or, should I say, hurling ? 
—it with sturdy zest, no one sets about the urgent duty of giving 
us the definition? Why, if the Duke—a past-master, surely, in 
the art—would simply set forth the definition, with the principle 
and the instractions which the remiss Legislature has failed to 
supply as the working plan for the Sub-Commissions, the 
remedy might be applied and a new start made. Instead of 
this, we have vague statements about discrepancies in valuations 
which, in the nature of the matter, are inevitable. Surely we 
are not hankering after the old way—the landlord fixed the rent, 
the valuer was his employé, and the uniformity was perfect ? 

I have already used too much of your space, and may, with 
your permission, return to this and one or two other matters 
next week. 








RAIN VOICES. 





VER the midnight hills I heard 
The whisper of welcome rain, 
And the dusty jessamine faintly stirr’d, 
And brushed on the open pane. 


And swiftly the chiming showers draw nigh 
And sing on the thirsting eaves, 

And the jessamine utters a fragrant sigh 
That thrills through her whitened leaves. 
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To earth’s parched lips the low clouds give 
A far-drawn balm from above: 

And the jessamine weeps “I live, I live,” 
And the murmuring shower “I love.” 


CUTHBERT McEvoy. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BuRNS-W ORSHIP. 


‘YEADERS of this paper may remember some 
remarks which I made, a fortnight ago, on the 
subject of Burns-worship. A man is always inclined 
to take it as a grievance that on some one small 
point or another he finds himself out of sympathy 
with his friends. To have the best will in the world, 
yet to miss understanding—this humiliates. I com- 
plained—not peevishly, I hope—that, with the best 
will in the world, I cannot understand the principle 
on which Scotsmen conduct their enthusiasm for 
Burns, or why they spend so many nights in 
celebrating his memory, to the neglect of their great 
countryman, Sir Waiter. And I gave myself the 
benefit of a doubt, and suggested that my lack of 
comprehension might be due to a racial disability, 
and not to sheer dulness; at least, not altogether. 


The hopelessness of the difficulty is amusingly, if 
rather distressingly, illustrated by the letter which 
my remarks drew from “J. B.” last week. Here 
again you have the best will in the world. Nothing 
could be kindlier than “J. B.’s” tone. As a Scot he 
has every reason to be impatient of stupidity on the 
subject of Burns: but he takes real pains to set me 
right, and uses language which, I confess, has given 
me pleasure. But, alas! his explanations leave me 
more than ever at sea, more desperate than ever of 
understanding what exactly it is in Burns that 
kindles this peculiar enthusiasm in Scotsmen and 
drives them to express it in feasting and oratory. 


After casting about for some time, I suggested 
that Burns—though in so many respects im- 
measurably inferior to Scott—frequently wrote 
with a depth of feeling which Scott could not 
command. On second thoughts, this was wrongly 
put. Scott may have possessed the feeling—and, 
after reading some of his letters again, I am sure he 
did possess it. You remember, for instance, how he 
speaks of Dalkeith Palace, in one of his letters to 
Lady Louisa Stuart :— 


“T am delighted my dear little half god-daughter is turning 
out beautiful. I was at her christening, poor soul, and took the 
oaths as representing I forget whom. That was in the time 
when Dalkeith was Dalkeith ; how changed alas! I was forced 
there the other day by some people who wanted to see the 
house, and I felt as if it would have done me a great deal of 
good to have set my manhood aside, to get into a corner and cry 
ike a schoolboy. Every bit of furniture, now looking old and 

try, had some story and recollections about it, and the 

eserted gallery, which I have seen so happily filled, seemed 
waste and desolate like Moore’s 
‘Banquet hall deserted, 
Whose followers are dead, 
Whose odours fled, 
And all but I departed.’ 
But it avails not either sighing or moralising; to have known 
the good and the great, the wise and the witty, is still, on the 
aide a pleasing reflection, though saddened by the thought that 
their voices are silent and their halls empty.” 


Yes, indeed, Scott possessed deep feelings, though 
he did not exhibit them to the public. He would 
probably have thought it “badform.” At any rate, 
in his public writings he does not exhibit them. 


Now Burns does exhibit very deep feeling. I 
gave quotations to illustrate this very obvious truth, 
and one of my quotations was a very well-known 
one— 

“Had we never loved eae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 


Never met—or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 








And I suggested that it is just this strength of emo- 
tion, this command of pathos and readiness to employ 
it, by which Burns appeals to the mass of his country- 
men. On this point “J. B.” expressly agrees with 
me; but—he will have nothing to do with my quo- 
tations! “ However excellent in their way” these 
quotations may be, they “are not those that any 
Scotsman would trust to in support of the above 
proposition”; the above proposition being that 
“Burns appeals to the hearts and feelings of the 
masses in a way that Scott never does.” 


You see, I have concluded rightly ; but on wrong 
evidence. Let us see, then, what evidence a Scots- 
man will call to prove that Burns is a writer of deep 
feeling. ‘“ A Scotsman,” says “J. B.,” “would at 
once appeal to ‘Scots wha hae,’ ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
and ‘A man’s a man fora’ that’ . . Think of the 
soul-inspiring, ‘ fire-eyed fury’ of ‘Scots wha hae’; 
the glad, kind, ever fresh greeting of ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’; the manly, sturdy independence of ‘ A man’s 
a man for a’ that,’ and who can wonder at the ever- 
jncreasing enthusiasm for Burns’ name ?— 


‘Is there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head and a’ that? 
The coward slave we pass him by— 
He dare be poor for a’ that. 


‘The rank is but the guinea stamp— 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’” 


“TI would rather,’ says “J. B.,” “be the author of 
the above three lyrics than I would be the author of 
all Scott’s novels.” 


Here, then, is the point at which I give up my 
attempts, and admit my stupidity to be incurable. 
I grant “J.B.” his “* Auld Lang Syne.” I grant the 
poignancy of— 

“We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine : 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin auld lang syne.” 


I see poetry and deep feeling in this. I can 
see exquisite poetry and deep feeling in “ Mary 
Morison ”— 


“ Yestreen when to the trembling string, 
The dance ga’ed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And you the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d and said amang them a’ 
‘Ye are na Mary Morison.’” 


I see poetry and deep feeling in the Lament for 
the Earl of Glencairn— 


“The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
An a’ that thou hast done for me!” 


But—it is only honest to speak one’s opinion and 
to hope, if it be wrong, for a better mind—I do noé 
find poetry of any high order either in “Scots wha 
hae” or “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” The former 
seems to me to be very fine rant—inspired rant, if 
you will—hovering on the borders of poetry. The 
latter, to be frank, strikes me as rather poor rant, 
neither inspired nor even quite genuine, and in no 
proper sense poetry at all. And “J.B.” simply 
bewilders my Southron intelligence when he quotes 
it as an instance of deeply emotional song. 


“Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha strats, and stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that.” 
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The proper attitude, I should imagine, for a man 
“of independent mind" in these circumstances— 
assuming for the moment that ribands and stars are 
bestowed on imbeciles—would be a quiet disdain. 
The above stanza reminds me rather of ill-bred 
barking. People of assured self-respect do not call 
other people “ birkies"’ and “ coofs,’ or “look and 
laugh at a’ that '’—at least, not so loudly. Compare 
these verses of Burns with Samuel Daniel's “‘ Epistle 
to the Countess of Cumberland,” and you will find a 
higher manner altogether— 


“ He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers; nor all the wind 


Of vanity and malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 


The boundless wastes and wilds of men survey ? 


“And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil?” .. . 


As a piece of thought, “A man’s a man for a’ 
that” unites the two defects of obviousness and 
inaccuracy. As for the deep feeling, I hardly see 
where it comes in—unless it be a feeling of wounded 
but militant self-esteem. As for the poetry—well, 
“J.B.” had rather have written it than have written 
one-third of Scott’s novels. Let us take him at less 
than his word: he would rather have written “ A 











man’s a man for a’ that” than “Ivanhoe,” “ Red- 
gauntlet,” and “ The Heart of Midlothian.” 
Ma sonties ! A. T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
COBDEN, 


REMINISCENCES OF Ricuarp CorpEeNn. Compiled by Mrs. 
Salis Schwabe, with a Preface by Lord Farrer. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


W* welcome this book warmly even though no 

part of it, except Lord Farrer’s preface, is 
entirely new, and some parts of it are very familiar. 
The volume was published in French by Mrs. Schwabe 
in 1879. It consists partly of private correspondence 
between Mr. and Mrs. Schwabe and Cobden, partly 
of Mrs. Schwabe’s letters to friends at home when she 
was accompanying Cobden on some of his apostolic 
missions abroad in the cause of free trade, and 
partly of public addresses and speeches, which are 
otherwise accessible. No attempt has been made to 
weave them into a consistent whole: they are given 
to us for what they are worth as materials for the 
life of Cobden between the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and his death. But they present a singularly vivid 
picture of a great, a good, and a just man. 

At first glance, the story of Cobden’s later years 
seems a sad one. He devoted himself to three 
causes: to the spreading of Free Trade doctrines 
through Europe, to peace, and to education. He 
had a partial and temporary success in the first, 
mainly owing to the intelligent appreciation of Louis 
Napoleon, but the success was to be obliterated by 
tariff wars. He sacrificed himself for peace, and, 
though the reaction after the Crimean war seemed 
to give the doctrine of non-intervention a new lease 
of life, Cobden died just as Militarism was to place 
its yoke more firmly than ever on the neck of Europe 
through the rise of Prussia. His work for education 
was to bear fruit more rapidly, but not in the form 
which he desired. But in spite of apparent failure, 
we venture to assert that Cobden’s later years were 
the best years of his life. 

He is sometimes spoken of nowadays as if he 
embodied all the political vices which Pall Mall and 
Grub Street choose to attribute to the middle-class 
Englishman. We are told that he was narrow, 
insular, prejudiced, that he had no conception of 
England's Imperial greatness, or of the broader 
social movements. But what could have been less 
insular than these European tours on behalf of Free 





Trade? There was a little British insolence perhaps 
in the idea of claiming that catholicity of mission 
which has been the attribute of Frenchmen in 
literature and Italians in religion. But the whole 
thing was carried through so bravely and success- 
fully, without attempting to tread on the foreigner’s 
toes or to point out continually the faults in his 
system of government, with equal friendliness to 
Pope and Czar and Liberal leader, that one almost 
begins to fancy that the Lancashire manufacturer 
was a born diplomatist. The account of his inter- 
view with the Pope, which he gives in a letter to 
Mr. Schwabe, beginning at p. 56, is quite admirable. 
He speaks of him as “one of the best men that ever 
lived,” and found him in turn admiring England as 
“the only country where men can be found of 
tenacity of purpose enough to carry out reforms by 
the slow process of legal and moral discussion.” The 
phrase is an illuminating one. Of course, in some 
cases, the dinners and other compliments with which 
Mr. Cobden was received were a little artificial. For 
instance, in Spain, the newspapers hailed him as the 
man who had opened the English markets to Spanish 
corn. But it is impossible to doubt that his mission 
effected a good deal, and would have done more if it 
had not been followed by 1848. 

In his struggle for peace, too, one sees something 
very different from the mere madness ascribed to the 
Manchester School. What he hated most of all was 
the unthinking call for the use of force by persons 
who had no idea of risking their own skins. There 
is the spirit of a true patriot in his letters about 
the army during the Crimean War. “Martyrdom 
in our day,” he truly wrote to Bunsen in 1850, 
“does not mean fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus, but leading articles in the Times, pooh- 
poohings of men of rank and wealth, and the 
consciousness of being for a time in a political and 
social minority.” Again,in 1851 he says, in opposing 
the notion of armed intervention on behalf of the 
Hungarians, when a dissenting minister proposed 
that the fleet should be sent to Cronstadt, “ Dis- 
senting ministers are never found on board ships of 
war. How easy it is to fight other people’s battles— 
by proxy!” His spirit was that of a serious states- 
man, who felt for others and counted the cost. 

In his views on education, again, he was certainly 
not narrow. His sense of justice was so precise that 
he would never have accepted the Cowper-Temple 
clause as a satisfactory compromise. The speeches 
he made in Manchester in 1851 are as remarkable for 
what we may now think the over-scrupulous care 
for the feelings of others as for the enthusiasm he 
showed for the advancement of the working-classes. 
There were in Manchester two rival societies, one 
advocating the giving of grants out of the rates to 
existing denominational schools on condition that 
they satisfied the local authority by inspection that 
they were giving a proper secular instruction, and 
the other insisting that in all schools religion should 
be taught in an undenominational form at the ex- 
pense of the whole community. Mr. Cobden un- 
hesitatingly threw in his lot with the former. He 
uses language of, as we may think, unnecessary 
severity as to the injustice which he thought it 
would be to Jews and Catholics to make them 
contribute to the teaching of the Authorised Version. 
You might as well, he said, put a policeman at the 
door, instructing him that “no Roman Catholic shall 
enter here.” All this may be out of date, but it 
illustrates that consideration for others which was 
one of the noble traits of Cobden’s character. 

There are one or two interesting facts brought 
out incidentally in the book. Mrs. Cobden writes in 
1847 from Turin, that at Genoa they had met 
O'Connell's faithful old servant, Diggins, who told 
them it was not his master’s wish to leave England 
for Rome, that he had been advised by others to 
undertake the journey, and that he would have gone 
to Derrynane in preference if his wishes had been 
consulted. Cobden’s comment on Peel's Memoirs, 
again, is noteworthy, for it illustrates the difference 
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between the reformer and the politician :—‘* The 
mass of people don’t look behind those great events 
to ascertain how they were brought about, any more 
than they examine the works of a church clock to 
see how they are made to go; all they care about is 
to know they ‘go right.’” 





“ AMONG THE GODS.” 

AMONG THE Gops. Scenes of India, with Legends by the 
Way. By Augusta Klein. With Full-page Illustrations. 
London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 

ALL who are really interested in India as part of the 
great Empire which we as a nation have inherited, 
and for the righteous government of which we are 
responsible, should warmly welcome every honest 
effort to widen and deepen our knowledge of that 
vast country and of its very various peoples. It is 
a common sneer that every globe-trotter who spends 
three months in India feels impelled to write his im- 
pressions for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. 
A sneer is a cheap form of criticism, and the very 
ugliest. In spite of this particular sneer, we have 
known some globe-trotters in India learn more of 
the country and its peoples than some English resi- 
dents had been able to do in so many years. The 
author of “ Among the Gods” is not one of the few 
highly gifted ones in the matter of intuition ; all the 
same, her eyes and ears have been open all the while, 
with a great deal of appreciation and much dis- 
crimination, too. 

On the title-page the authoress explains the 
rather fantastic and utterly inadequate name of 
her book as “ Scenes of India, with Legends by the 
Way.” Unfortunately, the Scenes are too few and 
the Legends too many. Miss Augusta Klein is a 
young woman of rich enthusiasm, and gifted with 
a very flowing and, at times, exceedingly graceful 
pen; but, unfortunately, without celf-restraint or 
reservation. She has a great command of language; 
sometimes her sentences have a rhythmical flow 
which is exceedingly pleasing; but, on the other 
hand, much beauty and delicacy are too often 
smothered in a jungle of florid verbosity. One is 
apt to get tired, satiated almost to sickening, with 
her ceaseless stream of high-falutin. “What a 
pity,” her reader cannot help exclaiming again 
and again, “that she has not a larger sense of 
proportion and a keener eye for light and shade 
effects!” All her pictures suffer from want of 
contrast. If she would only condescend to plain 
prose when writing of ordinary things, the general 
effect would be much more telling. This manifesta- 
tion of exuberant wealth of language is much more 
prominent in the earlier part of her book, where she 
revels riotously in the luxuriant beauty of Ceylon 
and in the grandeur of its mountain scenery, and 
discourses no less rapturously of the ancient temples 
in Southern India. One can’t help feeling that it is 
overdone; in a word, she is an enthusiast and some- 
what inexperienced. But her failing in this respect 
most people will probably condone. Not so, how- 
ever, will they view her too great love of legendary 
lore and her unrestrained passion for parading it on 
every possible occasion. Herein she again and again 
becomes a wearisome burden—an uninteresting bore. 
But in this, too, she errs mostly in the earlier part of 
her book. Probably she was carried away by the 
novelty of her experiences. 

By the time she gets to Calcutta much of her 
exuberant enthusiasm seems to have spent itself, 
and she tones down considerably and to great ad- 
vantage. Her chapters on Benares, Mother Ganges, 
and the City of Akbar are particularly good, being 
more fully and truly descriptive of what is so highly 
interesting to people at home, and not so heavily 
laden with legendary lore. Here, too, she is more 
sparing of her reflections and high moral musings, 
which elsewhere are sometimes rather an infliction 
on the reader. While at Benares she stumbled 
upon “the Shoe” question, and under the guidance 








of one of her devoted Padrés fell into the grievous 
blunder of resenting the action of the Brahmans in 
refusing to allow Europeans to enter their temples 
with boots on. The Hindus do not insist on the 
feet being uncovered—at the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar they provide cotton slippers—but they do 
object to leather boots being worn, for leather, being 
part of a dead animal, is impure and contaminates. 
We remember hearing Dr. Wilson of Bombay, in 
1870, tell his experience when visiting some temples 
in Guzerat. He did not so much object to taking 
his boots off, but was averse to exposing himself to 
the risk of getting cold by walking on the stone 
pavements in his stockings; so he compromised by 
bribing one of the Brahmans to carry him round 
on his back. Dr. Wilson being a big man, the 
Brahman soon tired of his burden, and, as there 
were no Hindus present, set him down to examine 
the carvings and inscriptions at his leisure. 

The authoress saw things so naturally in Benares 
and Agra, and gives her impressions so graphically 
and gracefully, that one cannot help feeling much 
disappointed on arriving at Delhi to find that it is 
passed by with the remark: “ There are not many 
things here to write about which have not been 
written before.” True, every globe-trotter who has 
written anything of India has written of Delhi; all 
the same, we should have liked very much to have 
had Miss Klein’s vivid impressions. The story of 
the Mutiny, which is so legibly written there in the 
hollow down by Metcalfe’s house, all over the ridge, 
in by the Kashmir Gate, and round by those back 
streets where the heroic Nicholson led the way till 
he fell—that story must have deeply moved such a 
sympathetic and impressionable nature as hers is; 
and her emotions and musings, if recorded, would 
have been well worth reading. There is so much of 
the genuinely archaic, too, all round Delhi, that, 
having come to know the bent of her mind in that 
direction, the reader is all the more astonished at 
her silence. We would much rather that she had 
left out the greater part of what she has told us of 
Hanak. The Sikhs are an interesting people; but 
not so is their country or their religion. We once 
asked a Sikh friend of ours to tell us all about his 
religion. He was rather stumped; but after some 
minutes’ reflection and scratching of his head he said, 
“ Well, Sahib, this is my religion—after the age of 
ten we never have our hair cut, we never smoke 
tobacco, we eat flesh and drink intoxicating liquors.” 
That really is practically their religion, and not one 
in a hundred could tell you anything more about it. 
Miss Klein says that it is a reformed phase of 
Hinduism, and its chief merit is its rejection of 
idolatry. That is theoretically true, so also is the 
common statement that it is a protest against caste. 
But practically the Sikhs are idolatrous and the 
slaves of caste, even as the other sects or divisions 
of Hindus are. There have been many reform 
movements and rebellious protests in the inner 
history of Hinduism, but all eventually dwindled— 
their force being spent—and died away or were 
merged again in the general level out of which they 
had arisen. In speaking of the Pool of Immortality 
—the little lake surrounding the Golden Temple— 
the authoress falls into the use of that most ob- 
jectionable word so common all over India, especially 
amongst officers of the P.W.D., viz. tank. Why 
not lake, or pond, or pool, according to the size of the 
sheet of water? 

Her appreciation of some of the things which are 
utterly new and strange to a European is sometimes 
very notably inadequate; e.g. she describes the 
wildly weird cry of a pack of jackals in the still 
silence of the night as a “ yelp and whine and wail 
the long night through.” In her theorisings, too, 
the authoress is sometimes very much at sea, as, 
when “sifting these curious legends, and seeking 
among worthless accretions for hidden grains of 
truth,” she gravely asserts that the Kashmir legend of 
the Dragon is a poetical record of the displacement 
of serpent-worship by Buddhism. It is manifestly 
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the explanatory record, in fairy tale language, of 
the very old tradition that the valley of Kashmir 
was at one time a vast lake, which tradition is 
abundantly supported by the testimony which the 
Khariwahs, or dead-level plateaus, afford. 

In her very sympathetic and warmly apprecia- 
tive notices of missionaries and their work we find 
the weakest and least satisfactory part of her book. 
To begin with, she writes herself down very plainly 
@ partisan, inasmuch as she has not a word to say, 
in that direction, of anything or anybody outside 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
She may, of course, say that she is a Church of 
Eogland woman, and very High, and therefore can't 
be expected to have any sympathy with the works 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, and 
all that unholy brood of unholy heretics. If that be 
her excuse for her extreme one-sidedness, she ought 
to have collected her missionary notices and adver- 
tisements into one separate chapter, and tacked it 
on to the book as an appendix, duly labelled. 

Our authoress is very, very Churchy. Many of 
her words, and the turning of her phrases at times, 
plainly show her strong ecclesiastical bent. She is 
too strong a partisan to be either an honest critic or 
a safe guide. 


MISS BLIND’'S NEW POEMS. 


Brrps or PassaGe: SONGS OF THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT. 

By Mathilde Blind. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Miss MATHILDE BLIND's poetical talent has reached 
a fine maturity in her new poems. Her “ Birds of 
Passage,” as she calls them, have come to stay with 
us in spite of their transitory title. Her diction 
is direct and generally choice, her ear for metre is 
rarely at fault, and she has a good eye for poetical 
colour. She has, moreover, a breadth and variety of 
view uncommon in a poetess, careless strength rather 
than subtle finish, humour rather than wit, and a 
wholesome enjoyment of the goods of life, yielding 
now and again to an honest note of agnostic melan- 
choly. 

The Prelude is a spirited poem in trochees, and, 
like “ The Tombs of the Kings,” contains some noble 
passages, yet both fail to make that supreme im- 
pression of vastness for which, to take a kindred 
example, Shelley's “Oxymandias” ismemorable. Not 
that Miss Blind never reaches that height of exalta- 
tion. We find it in her “ Dying Dragoman,” one of 
the finest poems in the book, and in “ The Desert.” 
Witness these extracts from “The Desert ” :— 


Ages ago the hands that hewed, 
And in the living rock 

Carved this Colossus, granite thewed, 
And curled each crispy lock : 

Ages ago have dropped to rest, 
And left him passive, prone, 

Forgotten on earth’s barren breast, 
Half statue and half stone. 

* * * * 


Empurpled in the after-glow, 
Thou, with the sun alone, 

Of all the stony waste below, 
Art King, but King of stone ! 

Uncireumseribed, unmeasured, vast, 
Eternal as the sea, 

The Present here becomes the Past 
For all Futurity. 


and this from “The Dying Dragoman”™ :— 


Then once again, with change of moods, 
A mighty shadow, broadening, fell 
Across those shadeless solitudes, 
Without a Palm, without a Well. 
Wing wedged in wing, an ordered mass, 
Unnumbered numbers pass and pass, 
As if one Will, one only, was 
In all those moving multitudes. 


A chord thrilled in the sick man’s brain ; 
He raised his heavy-lidded eyes, 
He raised his heavy head with pain, 





And caught a glimpse of netted skies, 





Meshed in ten thousand wings in flight 
That cleft the air. O wondrous sight! 
He gasped, he shrieked in sheer delight : 
“The storks! The storks fly home again!” 
* + “* - 
Again, O Lord, again he sees 
The place where Heaven came down one day ; 
Where, in a space of bloom and bees, 
He won his wife one morn of May. 
* * * * 
Again, O Lord, in grief and fear, 
He bids good-bye to all he loves; 
The waters swell, the woods are sere, 
The storks are gone, and hushed the doves. 
* * * % 
A furnace fire behind the hill, 
The sun has burnt itself away ; 
The ghost of light, transparent, chill, 
Yet floats upon the edge of day. 
And all the desert holds its breath 
As if it felt and cronched beneath 
The filmy, flying bat of death 
About a heart for ever still. 


And one by one, seraphic, bland, 

The bright stars open in the skies ; 
And large above the shadow land 

The white-faced moon begins to rise. 
And all the wilderness grows wan 
Beneath the stars, that one by one 
Look down upon the lifeless man, 

As if they were his children’s eyes ! 


“The Moon of Ramadan” and “ The Beautiful 
Beeshareen Boy” are richly-finished Oriental studies, 
the latter shaded off at the close with a touch of 
pathetic irony. And “I was an Arab” reads like 
one of Korbay’'s virile Hungarian folk-songs. 

These are our favourites of “ Songs of the Orient.” 
Of “The Songs of the Occident"” we most admire 
“The Mirror of Diana” (saving the second stanza), 
“ A White Night” (to be read in contrast with “ The 
Forest Pool”), “ Noonday Rest,” and “Crossroads.” 
The last ‘of these should inspire Maud Valerie 
White to write one of her beautiful songs. The 
graceful Pastiche “ Between Sleep and Waking” and 
“Once We Played at Love Together” are also emin- 
ently suited for musical treatment. Miss Blind’s 
Shakespeare sonnets are amongst the best we know, 
although they do not read like a woman’s work. 
This is specially noticeable in the “Anne Hatha- 
way ” sonnets and the humorous one entitled “ Lost 
Treasure.” In a second edition, which we trust 
may be soon forthcoming, Miss Blind should remove 
such obvious pieces of carelessness as are to be 
found in her use of pronouns in “ The Sphinx” and 
of rhymes and dactyls in “ On a Torso of Cupid.” 


OUR OLDEST COLONY. 

A History or NewFounpLAND: From THE ENGLISH, 
CoLONIAL, AND Foreren Recorps. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., Judge of the Central District Court of Newfoundland. 
With a Prefatory Note by Edmund Gosse. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Tus volume is timely in its publication and ex- 
tremely attractive in appearance. It represents the 
labour of six years, ungrudgingly given, and it tells 
us, or at least it indicates, apparently all that is 
known about our oldest colony—a splendid pos- 
session, whose vast resources on land have always 
been obscured by the plenteous harvest of her seas. 
From the time when the colonists were threatened 
with expulsion, in the interest of the fisheries, by 
no less an economist than Sir Josiah Child, 
down to the time, more than three centuries 
later, when the merchants’ party violently 
opposed railway construction and instigated the 
country folk to interfere with the surveyors after 
the manner of English landlords and their game- 
keepers during the early days of the English railway 
system, Newfoundland has been left in a state of 
imperfect and stunted development which con- 
trasts strangely with the progress of the 
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Dominion. There are serious difficulties, which 
Judge Prowse states for us, in the way of her joining 
that great Federation. Her interest at present is 
(ceteris paribus) to keep clear of it, inasmuch as it is 
Protectionist in its policy and a competitor in 
what is still her staple trade. But the recent 
crisis, political and financial, gives hope that 
her terrestrial resources may soon receive more 
attention. To that end Judge Prowse’s interest- 
ing volume ought to contribute. It is adorned 
with a multitude of pictures—some of them, it 
must be said, but remotely connected with the 
subject—including portraits of nearly all the public 
men of the island, and views of its scenery and 
pictures of its game which ought to stimulate 
English travellers to visit the island in shoals. 
Moreover, Mr. Prowse tells more good stories than 
any other colonial historian. He is, perhaps, a little 
too diffuse, and our only quarrel with him is that 
topics of the last fifty years are often referred to 
slightly as being matter of common knowledge, so 
that the latter period of his history is not always 
quite clear to non-colonial readers. However, Lord 
Acton has just been impressing on the Cambridge 
undergraduates the view once summed up by an 
eminent contributor to our columns in the words 
“Every man his own historian.” Judge Prowse 
carries cut this theory. He gives plenty of facts 
and documents, and the reader must construct his 
own conceptions for himself. 

The discovery of the island by John Cabot was 
followed up almost at once by the establishment of 
an active fishery in which Devonshire men took the 
foremost place. Frenchmen, Basques, and Portuguese 
disputed it with them, but they seem to have held 
their ground. By 1522 there were forty or fifty 
houses, originally mere fi<hing-stations. Crews were 
left to cut timber and build drying-stages during the 
winter—the abundance of game appealing to the 
love of sport innate in all West Country folk—and 
so the first settlementsarose. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
had a grant forcolonising purposes covering the island, 
but it was not till James I., under Bacon’s influence, 
granted a patent of colonisation to one Guy that 
regular colonisation was undertaken. These colon- 
ists, however, were extremely unsuitable material 
—they were often simply pressed, and it is recorded 
that in 1613 “forty Devonshire maidens had left 
their homes to avoid the pressgang” ; but still they 
settled, and some of them proved successful. But 
their fortunes were marred by the Stuart kings. 
Charles II. not only sold Placentia to the French, 
but allowed a monopoly to be established which 
threatened the regular colonists with deportation ; 
but, in spite of Sir Josiah Child’s arguments, this 
was not carried out. All this time, be it noted, the 
colony had such government as was afforded it by 
the “fishing admirals.” The first fishing captain 
who arrived each season had jurisdiction over the 
rest and over the colonists too. The island was 
considered merely as a fishing vessel at anchor, 
as an Under-Secretary of State said a century 
later, and settlement was discouraged in order 
to keep the fishing for England. In 1711 an 
English naval captain was sent out as Governor; in 
1728 the practice became permanent, and thence- 
forward till 1825 the colony was under a highly 
amusing despotism. Thus in 1759 a new church was 
veing built in St. John’s. The Governor got it com- 
pleted by the simple process of issuing a decree 
that certain well-to-do residents, as per margin, 
should either subscribe, or work on it, or go to gaol. 
Another Governor fixed prices for the fishermen by 
decree. Another deported riotous Irishmen (on a 
third offence) to their native country. The merchants 
and their agents dispensed justice on the basis of 
Burn’s Justice, but after their own fashion. One of the 
first chief justices found that one of them had decided 
his own causes in his own favour. “I should be a 
nice sort of a fool if I could not do justice to myself,” 
was his excuse. However, chief justices were ap- 
pointed from 1791 onwards, though at first they were 





not learned in the law. A retired naval surgeon, an 
“insolvent merchant of Poole,” and “ an Irish gentle- 
man” (“capable of anything,” we suppose, like the 
famous candidate for a resident magistracy who was 
“getting into bad ways at home,” and whose claims 
were once exposed by Mr. William O’Brien to an 
unsympathetic House of Commons, during the debate 
on Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act) were good enough 
for the post early in this century. It can hardly be 
wondered at that a colony thus treated had its fishing 
rights complicated by the Treaty of Utrecht and 
again hampered by the cession of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon under the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

The great fishery question is beyond the limits 
of a review, but there is plenty of material in the 
book for forming an opinion on it from the earliest 
times ; a special chapter is devoted to its present 
position ; an appendix deals with the lobster factory 
question; and now that the modus vivendi will 
shortly expire, the book will have a considerable 
value for politicians. The author thinks that the 
French shore question will eventually die down, so 
as to be extinguishable by concessions in other parts 
of the world. The French fishery is failing, kept up 
only by its bounty, and is ceasing to be of use as a 
nursery for French seamen. Meanwhile, the rail- 
ways are opening up the resources of the land; it is 
a grand timber country, rich in minerals, in game, and 
in agricultural possibilities; and with a railway across 
to Port-aux-Basques at its south-west extremity, 
and a service of fast steamers thence to Cape Breton, 
it will be part of the highway to Canada and the 
Great West. This scheme is, indeed, within the 
horizon, and we gather that it is one of the chief 
factors in the possible admission of Newfoundland to 
the Dominion. The Crown Colony idea Judge 
Prowse dismisses as obsolete and impracticable. 

We have given only a very rough sketch of the 
continuous history of the island, and can only indi- 
cate some of the other contents. There is a history 
of Labrador, a very interesting account of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, some notice of the batching of sea-fish 
to replenish the stock on the banks, lists of digni- 
taries, a chronicle of events, ample statistics, plans, 
and an admirable bibliography. The book is, in 
short, a mine of information on all subjects connected 
with the island. 

Let us conclude with one or two of the anecdotes 
with which Judge Prowse adorns his pages, noting, 
by the way, that the famous story of the witness 
who said, “I never saw So-and-So the worse for 
drink—I have often seen him the better} for it,” 
refers, according to this authority, to a Newfound- 
land official of saturnine temperament. 

Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, when Governor, was 
determined to see to everything himself. ‘“ When he 
heard that the mob were burning him in effigy, he 
went down to see if his image was properly got up, 
and if his bold, aquiline nose had been successfully 
copied.” 

Of Prince William, afterwards William IV., who 
was captain of a frigate on the station and surrogate 
ex officio, many stories survive. One of his judicial 
decisions reminds one of “ Alice in Wonderland” :— 


“A riot happening on shore at four o'clock, the magistrate 
attending to sup, ress it was insulted. The Prince came on shore 
with a guard of marines, arrested the ringleader, called a Court, 
and sentenced him to receive 100 lashes. . . . Next day, inquired 
into the facts of the case (and report has it that they had whipped 
the wrong man).” 

“A Newfoundland acquaintance called at Kensington Palace 
during his reign. The King was delighted to see him, gave him 
a glass of calabogus (the national drink—spruce beer and New 
England rum), and talked pleasantly over a pipe. The New- 
foundlander asked after the Queen’s health. His Majesty said 
Queen Adelaide was quite well, and would have had much 
pleasure in seeing him, but, unfortunately, it was washing-day.” 


But we must stop. Judge Prowse has done the 
colony a real service by his timely and sumptuous 
volume, and we can only hope that it may attract 
the public interest to our splendid possession in the 
degree that it deserves. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
AGRICULTURE, PracTicaL AND Screntiric. By James 
Muir, Professor of Agriculture in the Yorkshire College, 

Leeds. London: Maemillan & Co. 

THAT land must be manured with brains, and that 
the scantiest possible infusion of this compound is 
laid on English soil, are truths which at a very 
heavy cost our community has begun to learn. 
The ideal farmer is a widely accomplished man. 
Starting with a good general education, he has 
mastered the practice and the science of farming ; 
knows something of chemistry, geology, botany ; 
of veterinary surgery, animal physiology, ento- 
mology; of mechanics, carpentry, smith-work; of 
mensuration, levelling, land-surveying; of farriery 
and of forestry; of dairying, bees, fruit, poultry ; 
finally, of accurate book-keeping. The actual English 
farmer is blankly ignorant of all these things; his 
practice is obsolete, his science nil. He pursues in 
a Free Trade country the methods of his protected 
fathers, covers three-fifths of his land with unsale- 
able crops, refuses scornfully to grow produce which 
the markets show to be profitable, meets a shrinking 
exchequer by economy in manures, feeding-stuffs, 
and labour, retires bankrupt and despairing from 
an impoverished and weed-grown farm. The process 
has long been watched by the true agricultural 
expert. He has seen, what the recent Commission at 
last authoritatively declares, that ninety per cent. of 
our farmers are trading on borrowed money or 
unexhausted capital; that the big farm spells 
inevitable ruin; that the small farm means probable 
success, if only the educational preliminaries ac- 
cepted as essential to all other industries may be 
applied to this, perhaps the most complex of all. 
In cereals we can never rival other countries ; from 
India, Canada, the States, South America, cheap 
grain will pour into England for a century to come. 
But we can hold our own in stock, can make a profit 
on garden produce, pigs, fruit, poultry, bees; can 
raise for home consumption flax, hemp, buckwheat, 
chicory, teazels, poppies, Turkey rhubarb, henbane, 
caraway, saffron, peppermint—crops all reared 
easily and all in large demand—instead of yielding 
a subsidy to the foreigner by importing them from 
Belgium and France. 

And this brings us to the radical defect, to meet 
which is the admirable purpose of Mr. Muir’s book— 
the want of adequate education. The French have 
fifteen agricultural colleges, splendidly equipped, 
educating seven hundred lads for a fee of £18 a 
year: in England, until the recent experiment in 
Wiltshire, there have been only two, educating 
between them less than a hundred young men and 
boys at a cost much beyond the ordinary farmer’s 
means; and so the French peasant on his small 
holding, knowing what the market wants, taught 
how to grow it, and working it for the most part 
with his own hands, beats the English farmer 
hollow, and will continue to beat him until petite 
culture is established on this side the Channel, 
and agricultural education by resident collegiate 
training becomes accessible and inexpensive. Mr. 
Muir's chapters mark the point which we have 
already reached ; they form an admirable grammar 
of old-fashioned farming.’ They treat exhaustively 
and ably the composition of soils and rocks, the out- 
lines of stratigraphical geology, drainage, manures 
chemical and fecal, mixtures of pasture grass. But 
assuming that cereals can still be grown in a four- 
course or a five-course system, omitting the pig-yard, 
the market garden, the orchard, and the bee-farm— 
ignoring absolutely the numerous staple crops whose 
importation sends money out of the country instead 
of circulating it directly or indirectly at home—they 
must be looked upon as a useful text-book merely 
for present professorial teaching, not as pioneering 
the new departure, without which, in the future as 
in the present, bankrupt farmers, pauper labourers, 
untilled soil, and a deserted countryside, will wait 
penally upon the antiquated process and the un- 
skilled worker. 














ROMAN HISTORY FROM 400 TO 800 «.D. 
HisToRY OF THE City oF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Ferdinand Gregorovius. ‘Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition by Annie Hamilton. In2vols. London: 

G. Bell & Sons. 

THE translator of this work seems to have bestowed 
upon it infinite pains. The German author had all 
the faults of a professorial race, and his book, which 
was first published thirty years ago, is not light 
reading. He is fond of learned dissertations in the 
text and in the notes, and we learn from the preface 
that he has now the grace to admit that his style in 
the first chapters of his history was “ uncertain and 
therefore laboured.” The same laboured uncertainty 
seems to extend to the end of the instalment now 
before us. Every possible fault of style—pretentious 
display, tedious irrelevancy, evasive allusiveness— 
tends to obscure the solid merit of the work. Our 
author has no power of narration or description, but 
his critical faculty is considerable, and he knows 
every inch of his subject. Whether many people 
will care to read him in English who could not read 
him in German, we rather doubt; but we hasten to 
add that the faults of the book are not the faults of 
the translator, who has done her work most ably 
and conscientiously. 

The two volumes before us carry the history of 
the Eternal City from the beginning of the fifth to 
the end of the ninth century. The period is one of 
great difficulty, as all transitional epochs are, but it 
is one which Englishmen have done at least as much 
to clear up as Germans. We should not recommend 
any English student who wished to understand the 
time of Theodoric to turn to Gregorovius rather than 
to Mr. Hodgkin; the general history of the time is 
much better told by Gibbon, and even by Milman, 
and Mr. Bury’s work is more full of recent learning. 
But there are some matters which are more fully 
dealt with in this history than in any other, and in 
particular the history of the buildings and statues 
of Rome, and of its changing topography, is very 
fully dealt with. Learning of this kind is so largely 
hypothetical that one expects to find differences 
from other inquirers in the same field, but it is a 
field in which the German is more than able to hold 
his own. A very profitable guide-book might be 
constructed by extracting the topographical parts of 
the history and stringing them together by a short 
connecting story. In describing the city government 
at various times after the taking of Rome by Alaric, 
Gregorovius is very learned, careful, and, so far as 
one can be certain in such matters, accurate. 

The ecclesiastical aspects of the history are 
perhaps the least satisfactory. Gregorovius seems 
to have imbibed what Mr. Escott calls “the Gib- 
bonian ethos,” and has even less sympathy than 
Gibbon for priests and monks. As the steady rise of 
the Papacy in spiritual and temporal power was the 
most significant event of Roman history between 
Alaric and Constantine, this is a very considerable 
limitation on the usefulness of the work. Speaking 
generally, we should advise Miss Hamilton to con- 
sider whether an abridgment of the remaining 
volumes of the history might not serve the purpose 
of the ordinary reader better than a full translation. 
The volumes before us stand much in need of the 
blue pencil. 





FICTION, 
AuLMAYER’s Foutty: a Story of an Eastern River. By 
Joseph Conrad. London: Fisher Unwin. 
Art THE First Corner, anD OrHerR Srories, By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. London: John Lane. 
Tue Srory or Ursuta. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. In 3 


London: Hutchinson & Co. 


THe Press has already given utterance to very 
favourable criticisms on the new story by a new 
writer called “ Almayer's Folly,” and it only remains 
for us to join in the expression of the hope that 
this may not be the last work from the same pen. 
It is true that “ Almayer’s Folly” is a somewhat 
sombre tale, and that it departs altogether from 
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the conventional happy ending, as well as from 
many other conventions of the novelist’s art. But 
it is distinctly powerful, and not less distinctly 
original. It is written with manifest knowledge of 
the life which it portrays—the life of a solitary 
European in one of the remoter possessions of the 
Dutch in the East. Nor is it less convincing as a 
work of art because the author has not over- 
coloured either his scenery or his character-drawing. 
He makes no direct appeal to our sympathies on 
behalf of Almayer, the white man who has gone 
through all the bitter experiences of a life-long 
exile among an inferior race, and who, amid all his 
struggles and reverses, has been buoyed up by the 
hope of returning some day to his far-off home in 
Holland with wealth sufficient to secure his ease 
and comfort. But though there are no senti- 
mental appeals to us on Almayer’s behalf, the 
deterioration of character consequent upon his 
life of semi-barbarism is faithfully and forcibly 
presented, it is impossible not to feel a deep 
pity for the man, and even a certain respect 
for his character. His marriage with a native 
woman may have degraded him, but it has never 
turned him into a brute, and even the savage 
to whom he has given his name knows that she can 
mock him without fear of the one punishment that 
she dreads. He may have become drunken and dis- 
honest, according to the Western standard of 
honesty, but his love for his beautiful half-caste 
daughter will redeem him in the eyes of all, save the 
most uncharitable. Itis for the sake of this daughter 
that he has remained in an obscure and ignominious 
exile. It is to secure riches for her that he has 
broken the laws, and, alas, it is through her that the 
tragedy of his life overwhelms him. The beautiful 
girl, educated as a Christian among white people, is 
the child of her mother as well as of her father, and 
in the end it is the savage strain in her nature that 
conquers, and leads her to abandon the comparative 
civilisation of her father’s house for the squalid 
luxury of a Malayan harem, The whole story is told 
with a delightful reticence and self-restraint that 
only serve to make the tragedy the more impressive. 
It is impossible to forget the book, with its vivid 
glimpses of Eastern life and of characters that the 
novelist seldom ventures to meddle with, after it has 
been laid aside. If Mr. Conrad can give us another 
story as striking and life-like as this, his place in our 
literature ought to be an assured one. 

The short stories which Mr. Marriott Watson has 
reprinted under the title “ At the First Corner” are 
undoubtedly clever and well written, but it cannot 
be said that they are satisfactory or satisfying. 
With hardly an exception, they deal with the ever- 
lasting sex-problem; and they deal with it in a manner 
that cannot be commended. “The House of Shame,” 
for example, is a story which can only be described 
as disgusting. It is difficult to enter into the mind 
of the man who could conceive this loathsome in- 
vention. A depraved blackguard, married to a girl 
whom he professes to love, absents himself from 
home when she is about to become a mother, and 
resorts to one of the haunts of vice he had frequented 
as a bachelor. On his return to his unsuspecting 
wife he insists, for the gratification of some bestial 
instinct of his own, upon telling her where he had 
been ; and the girl dies of the shame and horror of 
the revelation. Nothing can justify the writing or 
the publication of such a story as this, and it stamps 
the book in which it appears as belonging to the 
worst school of the modern decadents. 

The Story of Ursula is one of those novels— 
unfortunately rare in the reviewer's experience— 
whose charm and individuality serve to raise them 
distinctively above the ordinary level of fiction. 
This is, we believe, Mrs. Hugh Bell's first novel, 
and we welcome her gladly as a valuable recruit 
to the army of novelists. So far, at any rate, as 
literary excellence is concerned this lady displays 
nothing of the novice, for her style is singularly 
polished, easy, and graceful, her characterisation is 








lifelike, and her dialogue admirably natural. The 
first volume in particular of “ The Story of Ursula” 
impresses one with the conviction that this new 
writer is endowed with genuine talent of a very 
agreeable kind. Nothing could be more pleasantly 
humorous than the manner in which Mrs. Bell has 
herein treated the early episodes of her heroine’s 
troubled career. The picture of Ursula, the little, 
shy, forlorn governess moving timidly in her loneli- 
ness and dejection amid the frigid and repellant 
surroundings of her first “situation” is drawn with 
a tenderness worthy of Miss Thackeray at her best; 
while the crude stratagems of Mrs. Mariner, Ursula’s 
grim employer, to rescue her son Dick from the 
pretty governess’s fascinations are related in a de- 
lightfully vivacious way. But as the story progresses 
one begins to weary of Ursula’s rather morbid and 
self-inflicted sorrows. Mrs. Bell has done well to 
give us a heroine who is not “ new,” but she need 
not have gone to the opposite extreme by resusci- 
tating the limp and tearful type of damsel 
whose maudlin woes used to enthral a past 
generation of novel-readers. This, however, is the 
type presented to us in the character of Ursula, and 
Mrs. Bell, charm she never so wisely, cannot succeed 
in winning our real sympathy for the feeble and 
flabby creature whose tears bedew every page of the 
three volumes which narrate her story. Ursula 
Vane is too shallow and too weak-minded to prove 
a very interesting heroine, and her troubles, prettily 
as they are told, are far too long drawn out in the 
telling. When, at the close of the first volume, we 
leave her safely sheltered beneath the hospitable 
roof of her good friend, Colonel Anstruther, we 
rejoice that the poor little governess’s painful ex- 
periences are happily over, and we easily pardon her 
forgetfulness of her whilom adorer, Dick Mariner, 
when she consents to become the loved and honoured 
wife of Colonel Anstruther, who is obviously better 
suited to her, in every respect but that of age, than 
the young lover of her girlish romance. But when, 
after learning the depth and constancy of her hus- 
band’s chivalrous love, Ursula, from no impulse of 
uncontrollable passion, no frenzy of jealousy or rage, 
but from sheer weakness of character, permits her- 
self to be led into doing him the foulest wrong a 
wife can do her husband, and even, in her craven 
cowardice, goes so far as to act towards him with 
revolting treachery during a long period of years, 
then the reader’s pity changes to disgust, and we 
turn impatiently from this unpleasant picture of 
feminine deceit. A woman of this nature—too weak 
to be true either to her lover, her husband, or her 
principles—-is powerless to hold our interest captive. 
But Mrs. Bell shows so much grace and talent, 
especially in her power of delineating the subtleties 
of feminine character, that we are confident she will, 
in her next novel, give us a heroine far stronger and 
nobler than the invertebrate creature who figures in 
that capacity in “ The Story of Ursula.” 
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Dr. JOHNSON, who knew py A post in Fleet Street, and gave it 
a friendly slap of the hand as he paced to and fro in his daily 
peregrinations, knew nothing of the East except by hearsay ; 
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and yet the graff old moralist of the pavement, strangely enough, 
gave the Oriental romance its vogue in England in the dull 
Georgian era. ‘“ Rasselas’’ was written at a white heat in 
order that a dutifal son might pay the funeral expenses and 
a few trifling debts of a certain poor widow in Lichfield. Next 
in succession came William Beckford with “ Vathek ”—which, 
by the way, was first published in France—and then Thomas 

ope, just as the reign of George III. was ending, published 
** Anastasius,” a romance of Greece, which society insisted in 
fathering upon Lord Byron—not a little to the poet's gratifica- 
tion. Afterwards James Morier turned his unique knowledge 
of Persian society to account by making a present to the world 
of “ The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan.” There is no 
need here to recount even in rough outline Morier’s career as 
traveller, diplomatist and author. We know amazingly little 
even yet of the land of the Lion and the Sun, but in 1810, when 
James Morier was appointed Secretary of Legation in Persia, 
the empire of the Shah was a mysterious region which seemed 
to lie half in fact and half in fairy-land. This classic romance, 
which holds the mirror up to Oriental society, was first pub- 
lished in 1824, and has gone through several editions. A|l sorts 
and conditions of men have admitted its charm, and no wonder, 
for wit and wisdom are cunningly blended in its pages. When 
the century was young, men used to say to travellers who were 
determined to push their fortunes in the East,“ Take an English 
saddle and a copy of ‘ Hajji Baba.’”’ The book possesses in- 
domitable vitality, and therefore we are pleased to welcome this 
new edition—which contains a graceful introduction by the Hon. 
George Curzon, M.P.—of a classic romance which no less an 
authority than Sir Walter Scott once described as the “ Oriental 
Gil Blas.” 

Professor Henry Jones, who fills with distinction the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, has just pub- 
lished a critical exposition of “The Philosophy of Lotze.”” He 
seeks to prove that Hermann Lotze’s philosophy is a “ persistent 
defence of perception against reflection, of the conerete particular 
against pale and vacant general ideas.” Stress is laid on the 
fact that Lotze endeavoured to limit both the scientific and the 
idealistic interpretations of the world to the spheres in which 
they are respectively valid. It is shown that, while Lotze rejoiced 
in the conquests of modern science, he was opposed to its sweep- 
ing poninma » shed On the other hand, though he sympathised 
deeply with the spiritual view of the world which Idealism seeks 
to establish, he was stoutly opposed to over-confidence in that 
direction. Professor Jones claims that he was not a sceptic, 
except in the older and better sense of the term. “ Unlike the 
seeptic, Lotze believes where he cannot prove, and finds ex- 
yerience itself to be richer than any theory of it.” The cast of 
fis mind was essentially critical ; his views were always cautiously 
expressed, and he everywhere seeks to do justice to the eon- 
victions of others. Lotze is, in fact, a philosopher whom it 
is difficult to classify. Professor Jones admits in so many 
words that it is not easy to say whether he is an Idealist ora 
Realist, and he expresses no surprise that he has been regarded 
by some as a Materialist, by others as an Agnostic; whilst others 
regarded him asa champion of orthodox theology. The essentially 
critical nature of Lotze's contribution to philosophy is admirably 
expressed in a saying of Professor Erdmann:—*The reader of 
Lotze must make up his mind to find much which appeared to 
him indisputable truth described as uncertain, and, in the same 
way, much which he held to be indisputably false represented 
as at least possible.”” Professor Jones gives a luminous summary 
of Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought, and his clear and able interpreta- 
tion of the problems raised is certain to take its place with the 
higher literature of philosophical exposition. 

“ Beggars on Horseback” describes with sparkling vivacity 
and pleasant humour the mild adventures during a riding-tour 
in North Wales of two ladies, who have already shown tourists 
the way “ Through Connemara.” A lively pen and a diverting 
pencil render the book attractive, and the ladies who are re- 
sponsible for it evidently believe that brevity is the soul of wit. 
It certainly is in the present case, for, after all, these two un- 
commercial travellers met with no strange adventures. The 
charm of the record lies in its breezy freshness, its droll account 
of the light afflictions of travel, and its vivid descriptions of 
embarrassing situations and picturesque incidents on the road. 
“ Beggars on Horseback” is the kind of book which suggests 
a holiday and suggests also itself as a travelling companion. 

An exhaustive record of philanthropie work is given in 
“ Bardett’s Hospitals and Charities Annual for 1895.” Every 
year this admirable compendium has grown more valuable as an 
authoritative and comprehensive work of reference, and it now 
consists of upwards of eight hundred pages of lucid!y-arranged 
and reliable frets and statistics. Mr. Burdett pleads powerfully 
for the more liberal support of the great metropolitan charities. 
He declares that the London hospitals urgently need an expan- 
sion in the direction of permanent income. He is by no means 
satisfied with the results of the Hospital Sunday movement, and 
in that respect he is not singular. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that the sum of £65,000, without any appreciable self- 
sacrifice, could be easily raised by the churches and chapels of 
the metropolis for such an object. Broadly speaking, that means 
that about £25,000 a year more than is at present contributed 





should be given. If £65,000 a year could be relied upon from 
this source for the next ten years, Mr. Burdett thinks that the 
financial jeopardy of these great harbours of refuge for the 
desolate and afflicted would be a matter of history. It is to be 
hoped that, de bonne grdce, such facts will meet with a prompt 
and generous response. 

“Our Rambles in Old London” is a seductive title, and it 
belongs to a little book which does it no diseredit. Miss 
Machell-Smith quite evidently loves the town, and east and west, 
on both sides of the river, she seems to have explored its pic- 
turesque nooks aud curners. Old London, rightly understood, 
lies within the sound of Bow Bells, and our gentle antiquary dis- 
played much sentimental but at the same time cultured appreci- 
ation of the City and its churches. In this respect Miss 
Machell-Smith is evidently of one mind with Charlotte Bronté, 
who declared in the pages of “ Villette,” ‘‘ I have seen the West- 
End, the parks, the fine squares, but I love the City far better. 
It seems so much more in earnest; its business, its rush, its roar, 
are such serious things, sights, sounds. The City is getting its 
living ; the West-End but enjoying its pleasures.” ‘There is 
much pleasant gossip in the book, a few facts not generally 
known, and illustrations, which sometimes make us sigh for 
ancient glories which have had notice to quit in recent years in 
deference to stern utilitarian demands. 

Dr. Edmund Calamy compiled for the use of the Ironsides 
a number of passages of Scripture, and the little book, or rather 
pamphlet, was issued for the use of the army in 1643. “The 
Souldier’s Pocket Bible,” as it was called, is filled with texts 
which refer to battle and victory, and it is remarkable that, 
with two exceptions, they are all taken from the Old Testament. 
Mr. Elliot Stock has just published a facsimile reprint of this 
literary relic of the Commonwealth, which is commonly known 
as “Cromwell’s Soldier's Bible.” Two copies only of the 
pamphlet are known to exist. One of them has fortunately 
found a place of safe refuge in the British Museum, and the 
other, appropriately enough, has found its way to that New 
England across the sea where so many of the Puritans them- 
selves found an asylum after the Restoration. Lord Wolseley 
has written a brief preface for this interesting reprint :—*“ In 
my humble opinion, the soldier who carries this Bible in his pack 
possesses what is of far higher value to him than the proverbial 
marshal’s baton, for if he carries its teaching in his head, and lets 
it rule his heart and conduct, he will certainly be happy, and 
most probably eminently successful.” 

There is no need to do more than call attention in this 
column to the appearance of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks’ 
Yale “Lectures on Preaching.” Dr. Phillips Brooks was a 
man of broad sympathies, imaginative insight, and unusual 
spiritual penetration. This book contains his views on the sort 
of ministry which is required at the present time, and much 
that is wise and suggestive concerning the preparation of the 
sermon and the qualities which are necessary to the highest 
kind of success in the pulpit. It is a book of clear and 
courageous thought, deep but never paraded moral fervour, and 
generous enthusiasm. Dr. Phillips Brooks was himself a 
preacher of uncommon gifts, and readers of these noble and im- 
passioned pages will be at no loss to discover wherein lay the 
secret of his power. 
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“A decidedly pleasant novel.”— 


out, and Mr. Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the 
Crown Sve. Cie. happy blending of romanticism and realism in the con- 
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New and Cheap Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d, Ready on the 25th instant. 
feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous. .... . The 
story is powerfully worked out.” — 7imes. 

Graphic. 
ception and delineation of the personages.”—Scottish 
Leader. 
** A very graceful story.”"—Morning Post. 
“ The story is well constructed and full of life,” — World. 


By AVERY MACALPINE, Author of ‘‘ Teresa Itasca,” “ Broken 
A Wings,” ** Joel Marsh,” &c. 
Man S ‘An extremely interesting and well-written story.”— 
Scotsman. 
@ 

onscience ‘The book creates an agreeable im- 

i pression from the outset by the grace 

and finish of the literary workman- 

‘* Tender, touching, beautiful, and true, are the adjectives 
one feels prompted to apply to Mr. Av ry Macalpine’s new novel, ‘ A Man's Conscience.’ 
Every person in the book stands out clear, lifelike, robust. Worthy of the art which 

“Extrem ly well written.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Will be read with enjoyment.”—Suaday Times. 
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** The studies of character are cleverly consistent through- 

ship. . . . Its charm consists in the treatment and in the 

numbers among its exponents three such men as Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.” 
House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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